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fears are passing away; and an intelligent Catholic 
can to-day easily find terms of the law which will in- 
clude such heretics as we are in the possibility of final 
redemption. The change has not been so much by way 
of confessing that former doctrines and decisions of the 
Church were erroneous as by giving them a more gen- 
erous interpretation, and so coming into line with the 
best influences of modern life. There are Protestants 
who say the Church has not changed, and that it would 
show it if it had the power; but we believe better things. 
¢! wt 

Our Catholic friends have one all-sufficient answer 
to Protestants who are asking how they can come to- 
gether. The Sacred Heart Review says: ‘‘The prob- 
lem is a very simple one. If you have a church, you 
must have some common principles of belief as a 
basis of unity and fellowship. On Protestant  princi- 
ples the experiences of more than three hundred years 
prove conclusively that it is impossible for men to agree 
on any one point. They may, indeed, all profess to 
believe in God; but the moment the question is asked, 
Who or what is God? they are all at sea. In fact, 
the only thing in which they all agree is the negative 
assertion of protest against the Catholic Church. Why 
will they not learn, from reason and experience, the 
folly of butting their stubborn heads against the im- 
pregnable walls of the Catholic Church? Why will they 
continue to indulge the baseless dream of a church of 
the future when they have a church, here and now, 
ready to their hand, which nineteen hundred years of 
universal, practical experience have proved conclu- 
sively, without the possibility of reasonable doubt, to 
be thoroughly competent to satisfy the rational needs 
and spiritual aspirations of every human soul that will 
avail itself of her kind and loving offices?” 


rd 


Last month the representatives of four denominations 
met in Pittsburg to consider plans of union. Thirty- 
eight delegates assembled, of whom fifteen were Method- 
ist Protestants, ten United Brethren, ten Congregation- 
alists, and three Christians. These delegates organized 
with Dr. Gladden in the chair, and then discussed their 
respective modes of church government and doctrinal be- 
liefs. As the result of their conference, the delegates of 
three denominations agreed to make three recommenda- 
tions to their respective churches. Their creeds, being 
essentially the same, are to be affirmed, a general council 
with definite powers and duties is to be elected on some 
ratio of membership, each denomination to retain its pres- 
ent name and autonomy, but add to its title ‘‘in affili- 
ation with the general council of the united churches.” 
The Christians stood firm in their position that they 
would approve of no denominational name but their 
own, would acknowledge no formal creed, and would 
accept no test of fellowship except that of character. 
The various conferences held during the forenoon pro- 


moted a mutual understanding and fraternal acquaint-. 


ance. 
: 


A CONSTANT source of misunderstanding between 
Unitarians and their orthodox neighbors is the differ- 
ent meaning of words and customs. Unitarians use in 
a loose, descriptive way language which carries more 
definite meaning in other denominations. Probably 


at no Presbyterian synod, Methodist conference, Con-. 


gregational council, or Episcopal convention, would 
there be a delegate, lay or clerical, who would not be 
a “professing Christian’”’ and a church member. But 
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at a meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
or the National Conference the probability would be 
that very few of the laymen and not all of the minis- 
ters would be recorded members of any church organ- 
ization. Indeed, some of our ministers and laymen 
do not believe in the church with a membership apart 
from the organization of the congregation which makes 
up the parish. Such men as Bryant, Holmes, and 
Longfellow, might be regular attendants at Unitarian 
churches, and yet never have made any profession of 
faith or signed any church covenant or ever attended 
a Unitarian conference. A captious critic can easily 


“make a case against us by saying that these men were 


in no strict sense Unitarian, and that we claim what 
does not belong to us when we so name them. 


Annivetsaries. 


In Boston and Chicago the month of May is made 
memorable for our Unitarian workers by annual meet- 
ings of the kind once common to all denominations. 
Other churches have chosen to hold their great meetings 
in different ways, and to break the ancient custom of 
Anniversary Week. Excepting the meetings of the 
National Conference and the bodies associated with it, 
the principal meetings of our Unitarian societies are 
held, the Western Conference and its allied forces in 
Chicago early in May, the Unitarian Association and 
other allied societies in Boston the third week of the 
month. 

If we lose anything in keeping to the old ways, we gain 
much, to speak in paradox, by not losing the force of 
tradition and the flavor of our Unitarian history. New 
things have come into Anniversary Week with new so- 
cieties; but through the Berry Street Conference, the 
American Unitarian Association, and the festival the 
sense of historic continuity from the beginning of our 
organized life is maintained. To young ministers and 
old the Berry Street Conference is the one day of all the 
year when they get the flavor of our Unitarian ministry 
as a whole. Here is the real apostolic succession. The’ 
young minister who comes into this assembly begins to 
feel the drawing of the bonds which unite him to the 
long line of men who carry the tradition back to Chan- 
ning, Gannett, Clarke, Bellows, Bartol, Starr King, 
Dewey, and a host of others. These men seem to live 
again in this fraternal assembly, where no reporters 
come and every man is free, when his brethren call, to 
speak that which is uppermost and lowermost in his 
heart and life.. Without publicity it corresponds, in 
creating bonds of sympathy, to the festival which closes 
the week and unites clergy and laity in a larger but not 
less genial fellowship. The spirit of the festival from 
the earliest time has been gladness. The strain of the 
week was over, its reports were finished, its work was 
done. The-custom was for the soldiers of the Lord to 
lay aside their armor, and refresh themselves with mirth. 
Sometimes of late an eclipse of gayety has been noted; 
and the question arises, Are we less glad than our fathers 
were, or are we getting so conventional that we dare 
not let ourselves go as they did? Are we not too much 
afraid of the crackling of thorns under the pot? The 
festival, like religion, ‘‘never was designed to make our 
pleasures less.”’ 

Central to all the good fellowship and sociability of- 
the week, and the gratitude which fills the hearts of those 
who have lived aright, is the work which is done and is re- 
ported by the various societies, of which the programme 
has been sent out, and is found this week in the Christian 
Register. ‘To our earnest workers the week is valuable 
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for two things. It shows what has been done through- 


out our churches in missionary work, and in all measures 
for promoting the truth which is given to us, which can 
be done in working together. Our successes appear, and 
our failures; then new wisdom and fresh courage are 
gained for new trials, in the hope of making a record of 
increasing usefulness as the years pass. During the 
many years since our anniversaries began, it has been 
the faithful endeavor of those who wrought with us and 
for us to make the showing of this week not indeed a 
facade hiding the meanness of the building behind, but 
a simple exterior suited to the dignity of the work it rep- 
resented. Home missionary work is the principal object 
for which money is raised and spent by the Unitarian 
Association and Women’s Alliance and other societies. 
For the most part, money is given to increase the number 
of our churches, and so to furnish opportunities, which they 
cannot provide for themselves, for men of power to pro- 
claim the gospel of glad tidings. It is sometimes said 
that our work is done, and that other churches will, 
better than we can, organize the religious forces of the 
country on the basis of liberty. 

But they reckon without their host who trust over- 
much to the spirit of liberty in the Church in America. 
There are splashes of light on the religious landscape, 
but there are whole States in which even Bishop Law- 
rence or Dr. Dunning would be accounted as heretical 
as a Unitarian, and would not willingly be received into 
fellowship. Something is to be said about federation 
during the coming week, but no one, so far as we know, 
either Orthodox or Unitarian Congregationalist, or Uni- 
versalist, has made any plan, or thinks of making any 
plan, looking toward organic union of any sort. It is 
the hope of many enlightened people that we all, working 
together, may do something to reduce prejudice, to pre- 
vent useless friction, to put the odiwm theologicum out 
of sight, and to induce good men and women to work 
together, just so far as they can do it in freedom, with 
respect to their own conscientious convictions and with 
due regard to the rights of others. While they have 
been sometimes accused of lacking spiritual insight and 
experience, Unitarians have not commonly been sup- 
posed to be wanting in common sense, and no mess of 
pottage has yet been offered which would justify to 
them the sale of their birthright. We hope for sunny 


days, with just a sufficient flavor of the east wind, for large. 


assemblies, cheerful views of religion, hopeful reports of 
work done, and the generation of enthusiasm for the 
mighty tasks which still remain to be accomplished. 


Emerson. 


Many are praising Emerson, some are criticising him, 
some are estimating the results of his life and teaching. 
We are content merely to be thankful for the coming 
into New England life of one who was able to get very 
close to the essential things in the Puritan character and 
philosophy, and to bring them out into the light. In 
doing this, he was part of a movement much larger than 
himself or his works, although, as the generations pass, 
he will remain in sight when most of his fellow-workers 
are forgotten. It was ordained from the founding of 
New England that the essential and important truths 
which were announced at the beginning or were contained 
without announcement in the principles professed by 
Pilgrims and Puritans, by Baptists and Quakers, should 
at last prevail. That which was most powerful for good 
in the upbuilding of the commonwealth was destined 
to remain and increase until it, should have free course 


and be glorified. That which was right and true in 
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declarations of independence, of personal liberty, of the 
right of conscience, of the validity of the imagination, 
and of the essential dignity of the human soul, was in 
time sure to make its way, and justify the nature and 
providence that provided them. 

Literature and art, poetry and music, were involved 
at the beginning of Puritan life, and were certain to come 
to their own in the children of those who suffered for 
conscience’ sake, and those who, in the name of God, 
persecuted others for conscience’ sake. Emerson was 
of the number of those who were able to report the im- 
pressions made upon the mind of man by the best things 
which are permanent in the constitution of others. When 
one speaks in any right way about the stars as seen by 
the eye of man and reflected in the firmament of his 
thought, his report will stand so long as the stars endure 
and men think about them: witness Job and Isaiah. 
Here is the prescription for one who would be an author 
of immortal renown. Let him think right things about 
that which will endure so long as the world stands, and 
clothe his thought with fitting words, and so long as the 
world stands his fame will endure. 

There is every reason to believe that Emerson saw with 
keen eye and criticised with shrewd wisdom the follies 
and sins, the fads and fashions, of the hour, and that so 
far as suited his purpose he conformed to custom; but 
he knew the value of a dollar, and could judge the fash- 
ion of a garment. Had he been content to bend his 
genius to these things, we venture to say that he might 
have sticceeded, beyond most writers of his time, in the 
cultivation of a nimble wit, and in the production of 
literature which would have been popular and have made 
him a successful man of letters, like many who are now 
reaping fame and fortune from literature as evanescent 
as the sand waves on the seashore. 

But for generations to come those who are trying to 
attach their lives to things that endure will be thankful 
that Emerson was capable of receiving and recording 
the impressions made by that which is best and most 
permanent in the influences which play upon human 
life, and the virtues which are their response in human 
character. By the mysterious ways in which heredity 
works he was brought into the world with a soul pre- 
pared, with a tablet of the human heart too hard to 
receive and perpetuate the passing moods of thought, 
and yet to better things as plastic as clay. His report 
was not full: it was not perfect in all its parts. Some 
things which have made men most noisy in their praise 
of him already show that they are transient, have been 
corrected by experience, and in practice are dropping 
out of the record. 

Because of his calmness and the clearness of his sight, 
Emerson stated his beliefs in such a way that, iconoclas- 
tic as they were, he excited less odium and was less sub- 
ject to persecution than any innovator of his kind of 
whom we have record since the world began. It is not 
surprising that he was resisted: it would have been 
strange if he had not been, and discreditable to those 
who held to that which they deemed essential and which 
he denied. But there was little personal antagonism, 
because the first shock passed into vibrations which gave 
more pleasure than pain. Most of the opposition to him 
in later times has been excited not by anything done or 
said by himself, but by the unwise advocacy of those 
who tried to use him for the defeat of their opponents 
or the establishment of their own creeds. Consequences 
which he never desired or expected, and of which, when 
he saw them, he disapproved, were freely exhibited as 
concrete illustrations of his doctrine. They who loved 
the sage were often repelled by his disciples. One of 
his younger contemporaries complained with bitterness 
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of the eccentricities of those who presented themselves 
as the ripe fruits of his own doctrine, and demanded rec- 
ognition and sympathy because they were his followers. 
To a greater extent than other thinkers of his time 
Emerson had the power of making himself to many of 
this sort invisible and inaccessible; but they have haunted 
the byways of speculation for two generations, and it is 
only in spite of them that Emerson is coming to the gen- 
eral recognition that he deserves. 


Current Topics. 


DESPITE official assurances of pacific intentions that 
have been issued by the Russian foreign office in response 
to inquiries from Washington, London, and Tokio con- 
cerning the plans of the Russian government in Man- 
churia, apprehensions for the coming international 
complications continue to be manifest in the three capi- 
tals mentioned. The latest developments in Man- 
churia are well calculated to strengthen the general 
feeling among diplomats that Russia is planning a strong 
aggressive step in the near future in a part of the Chi- 
nese empire which she has solemnly bound herself to 
restore to complete Chinese sovereignty in a given period 
of time. The report which was brought from Pekin by 
the cable at the end of last week, that Russia had re- 
occupied Niu-Chwang, on the Liao River, which had 
been formally evacuated by the czar’s troops on April 
8, in accordance with the provisions of the Russo-Chi- 
nese treaty concerning Manchuria, did not have the effect 
of adding credibility to the reassuring official communi- 
cations from St. Petersburg. 


st 


ALTHOUGH the Russian government explained the 
return of its troops to Niu-Chwang on the ground of 
transit requirements, the impression remained general 
in the three capitals most directly concerned in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese empire that 
Russia was fortifying her position in Manchuria, with 
a view to an ultimate repudiation of its promise to with- 
draw its forces from that province. ‘To the State De- 
partment in Washington the activities of the Russians 
in the Far East presented a problem of immediate im- 
portance. Secretary Hay, acting with the moral sup- 
port of the British foreign office, has taken so advanced 
a position in support of the principle of the ‘‘open door” 
to the trade of the world in China that the menace of 
a violation of that principle by the intrenchment in a 
part of the Chinese empire of a power determined to 
advance its own commercial interest to the exclusion 
of all others appeared as an issue of great moment. 
Unofficial forecasts of the State Department’s probable 
action in the premises indicate that Mr. Hay will employ 
strong moral pressure in order, to defeat any action 
by the Russian government which would tend to injure 
American commercial interests in Manchuria. 
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THRouGHOUT his journeying to the Pacific Slope, 
and on his way back from his vacation in the Yellow- 
stone National Park, President Roosevelt has been the 
object of conspicuous demonstrations of popular en- 
thusiasm. In Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, the chief magistrate of the nation was met 


last week with a welcome which left no doubt of the 


sentiment toward him personally in the territory through 
which he passed. In New Mexico and Arizona many 
former members of the Rough Riders, who had partici- 
pated in the Cuban campaign under Col. Roosevelt’s 
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command, greeted the President with characteristic 
expressions of approval and affection. At every point 
at which the Presidential train stopped, insistent crowds, 
comprising the bulk of the population for many miles 
around, clamored eagerly for a sight of the nation’s 
head, and on his appearance gave him a rousing and sin< 
cere Western welcome. Emphatic denial is made of 
the report that in California it was necessary to surround 
the President with a strong guard as a precaution against 
an attack upon him, which is said to have been con- 
templated by anarchists. 
rd 


In reply to an interpellation in the Italian Chamber 
of Deputies on Thursday of last week, the under-secre- 
tary for foreign affairs took occasion to touch upon the 
issue of lynchings in the United States. In explaining 
the results of the inquiry into the lynching of Italians 
in Erwin, Miss., in July, 1901, Signor Baccelli informed 
the Chamber that, despite the activity of Italian offi- 


cials in the United States, no convictions of lynchers — 


have been obtained, owing to the inability of the prose- 
cuting authorities to obtain depositions from unwilling 
witnesses. Inasmuch, said Signor Baccelli, as few Eu- 
ropeans were lynched in the United States, while one 
hundred and fifty Americans thus suffer death every 
year, foreign intervention with a view to a change in 
existing legislation would not be admitted. ‘‘For the 
present,” added the under-secretary for foreign affairs, 
‘‘I can only hope that the great American nation, which 
in many respects stands at the head of civilization, will 
understand that lynching is a custom which certainly 
is no honor to so lofty a civilization.” 
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WHILE the situation in the extreme Far East remains 
an international problem of immediate interest, Great 
Britain has formally taken an advanced position with 
regard to Russian designs in the nearer Far East. In 
a statement which was made by Lord Lansdowne, the 
British secretary for foreign affairs, in the House of 
Commons, on Tuesday of last week, the. secretary said, 
to the accompaniment of a demonstration which plainly 
indicated the temper of the House, ‘‘I say without hesi- 


tation that we should regard the establishment of a naval _ 


base or a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other 
power as a very grave menace to British interests, and 
we certainly should resist it with all the means that are 
at our disposal.” Complete control of the Persian Gulf_ 
by Great Britain has long been regarded by British 
statesmen as almost an absolute condition for the safety 
of the sea route to India. In the discussion in the 
English press that followed Lord Lansdowne’s state- 
ment, the fact was brought out pointedly that Great 
Britain was establishing a Monroe doctrine to protect 
its Indian empiré. 
ws 


INTERESTING speculation is in progress in the Euto- 
pean press. with regard to the most recent international 
activity of the versatile Kaiser Wilhelm II. During 
his recent ‘visit to Rome the kaiser took every occasion 
to placate the Roman church authorities and the relig- 
ious organizations, and did it in such a conspicuous and 
demonstrative way as to furnish ground for political 
discussion. It has long been known that one of the 
kaiser’s pet ambitions in the field of foreign diplomatic 
achievement has been to displace the French government 


as the recognized protector of the Roman Catholic 
Church and its missionarjes and institutions in the Far 
East. It was noted that, in the course of his a 
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of courtesies with clerical bodies in Italy, the kaiser 
took special pains to be pleasant to the missionary orders 
which maintain schools, churches, and. other chari- 
table work in various parts of the Ottoman empire in 
Asia. Certain it is that the kaiser’s attentions were 
received with grateful appreciation by the orders in 
question. 


Nominations. 


The Committee on Nominations, having counted the 
ballots returned to it, declares the following persons nom- 
inated as officers and directors of the American Unitarian 
Association for the official year 1903-04: president, Sam- 
_uel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; vice-presidents, Joseph 
W. Symonds, LL.D., Portland, Me., Samuel Hoar, Con- 
cord, Mass., John Harsen Rhoades, New York, N.Y., 
Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md., George E. Adams, 
Chicago, Ill., Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal. ; 
secretary, Charles E. St: John, Brookline, Mass. ; assist- 
ant secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, Mass.; directors for New 
England States, Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, Mass., 
James Eells, Boston, Mass., George Hutchinson, West 
Newton, Mass., J. Edward Wright, Montpelier, Vt.; di- 
rector for Middle and Southern States, Minot J. Savage, 
New York, N.Y.; director for Western States and Pacific 
Coast, Mrs. Emma N. Delano, Chicago, Hl. 


Brevities. 


Now at last, after many years, the lovers of Emerson 
can say all that they want to about him in public and 
private without being accounted bores. 


A writer in New India complains that Europeans treat 
their Hindu servants as they would cats or dogs, even 
seeming to be no more conscious of their presence or ob- 
servation when they are in undress than if they were 
domestic animals. 


If we were to accept Dr. Wallace’s conclusion that 
ours is the only inhabited world in all space, we should 
in time find ourselves far on the road to the conclusion 
that intelligence has no part in the evolution of the 
universe, and that our world is nothing but a by-product 
such as never appeared in the universe before and prob- 
ably never will again. 


Asiatics come to this country, and they see the evils 
that lie at the bottom of civilized society: and they 
are shocked by them, as they ought to be. By these 
things they judge modern civilization, which they ought 
not to do. And yet we, who assume to be superior, 
judge all Oriental systems and customs in the same 
way, and so fail to discover the best fruits of religions 
different from our own. 


Nothing is more certain, it seems to us, than that 
for hundreds of years preparation has been made for 
the coming of boys and girls who want education and 
opportunity. If they would push right on, making 
the most of that which comes to-day, this year, doors 
will open before them successively, until they find them- 
selves at last in the large place where is room and op- 
portunity for all who are willing to do honest work, 
and take what comes of it. 

There are daily papers, whose owners and editors claim 
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that they are honestly conducted, which are guilty of 
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crimes against humanity which ought no longer to be 
possible. They publish advertisements and even edi- 
torial notices which they know are lies, intended to deceive 
the sick and the sorrowful, to extract money from them 
under false pretences, and which will leave them poorer 
and more wretched than they were when found by the 
quacks and deceivers who rob them without mercy. 


The Baptists say that they are not sectarian. ‘‘They 
abide solely and strictly by the New Testament” in regard 
to baptism, church membership, and the Lord’s Supper. 
Other churches say the same thing. The possibility of 
so many different interpretations of the documents which 
are taken to be the charters of so many different churches 
confirms the judgment of those who claim that the 
Christian Church was not founded by Jesus, by direct in- 
tention, but was a natural outgrowth of Christian life 
and hope. It differs now in various branches, because 
in various ways the life of that earlier generation has 
been transmitted to us. Whatever a church now prac- 
tises it attaches to some ancient saying or custom, and 
so justifies its claim to be the one true, original Church 
of Christ. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Rev. Brooke Herford, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

During my recent visit to London it was my privilege 
to see Rev. Brooke Herford and to talk with him. Hesent 
his affectionate remembrances to his friends in America, 
and is able to read, and would be glad to have short 
letters from such as desire to send them to him. His 
address is No. 1a Christ Church Road, Hampstead, 
London. Joun Mason LIrTrLe. 

Boston, 


As Others see Us. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Thank you for the copy of the Register of April 23, 
which you kindly sent me. I have read the extracts 
which you print from letters, including the one from 
my own. As I read what I wrote you, I am well pleased 
to have it stand as an expression of my judgment con- 
cerning your paper. Some of the extracts amused 
me. One of your correspondents speaks of being ‘‘or- 
dained as a minister in the Baptist Church.” I would 
like to remind him that there is no such thing as the 
‘Baptist Church’? in the sense in which he seems to 
use the expression. He means ‘‘of the Baptist de- 
nomination.’”’ This is a small matter; but, if he had 
learned to criticise carefully the terms of the doctrinal 
statements which he supposes to be a correct expres- 
sion of his faith, he would have been a more intelli- 
gent Baptist, and at the same time would have appre- 
ciated more highly the work done by intelligent Uni- 
tarians of the last and previous centuries. As for the 
utterances of your Missouri and Connecticut correspond- 
ents, they are simply laughable. At least this would 
be true if it were not also true that men of such temper 
and narrow range of thought seriously delay the com- 
ing of our Lord Christ’s glorious kingdom. I think 
these letters might furnish you material for some stir- 
ring and profitable editorials. 

And, now that my hand is in, allow me to add a 


‘word or two concerning Dr. Horton’s reply to ‘Dr. 


Bacon’s Criticism of Unitarianism.”’ Dr. Horton writes 
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very generously, but I think he concedes too much: 
I, too, have been a Baptist from my youth, religiously 
instructed by godly parents; but I have also been -a 
constant reader of so-called Unitarian literature from 
my earliest reading days, when first I began to read 
Dr. W. E. Channing’s sermons. I have known some- 
thing, too, of work done in Unitarian churches. And 
what I would say in reply to Dr. Bacon as to his three 
points of criticism is this: Unitarianism is in neither 
particular a failure. Men often fail, but ‘‘isms’’ must 
be tested by their ideas as illustrated by their best 
representatives. I do not think Unitarian congrega- 
tions would gain in spiritual power by more elaborate 
liturgical services. I fear these liturgical Greeks in 
modern worship, even when bringing gifts. As for 
‘‘a source of convincing authority,’”’ we—as do all Chris- 
tian peoples—need only.the absolute authority of truth 
discovered and verified in rational thought and right- 
eous experience. This, if my reading has taught me 
well, is the prevalent conception of authority among 
Unitarians. The assertion that Unitarianism ‘‘does 
not enforce the truth of spiritual regeneration’’ sur- 
prises me most of all. No doubt many Unitarian 
preachers have failed in this particular; and—God for- 
give us!—have not we preachers of other Christian bod- 
ies failed in this most important particular? What 
is it about people who live in glass houses? But I have 
never seen any statement of Unitarianism that failed in 
this particular. It seems to me that the lesson for Uni- 
tarians to-day in these three particulars is the lesson for 
us all,—less of the formal, more of the real; less of that 


which tends to make a man think he is religious because . 


he has said or sung something, and more of that which 
drives men to action because they see that it is true. 

I have my own reasons for judging Unitarian teach- 
ing to be defective, so that I have never become eccle- 
siastically or doctrinally a Unitarian; but I thank God 
most heartily for what my Unitarian brethren have done 
for me both spiritually and intellectually. 

G. B. G. 


A Happy Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register.— 

There are pessimists in all walks of life, and we some- 
times find them in the ministry, though it is hard to see 
how a pessimistic minister can preach a gospel of glad 
tidings. It is refreshing, on the other hand, to get 
such a letter as was received by a friend of mine the 
other day from a minister in the West, which ran as fol- 
lows :-— 

“T have had thirty-four years of most delightful ex- 
perience in my calling, with not one dark or cloudy day 
as I can now recall, due largely, I imagine, to lack of 
discriminative ability on the part of the people I have 
served, else they would have found me out long ago. 
I have had so much more than my share of happiness, 
and so much less of anything else, it makes me ashamed 


that I am not being and doing a great deal more for 


our common brotherhood.” 

This man is not rated in Bradstreet’s, but somewhere 
with Abou Ben Adhem in another record of values. 

I distrust all artificial efforts to lure young men into 
the ministry by bounties and denominational adver- 
tising; but there is one reward to which it is perfectly 
legitimate to point the young men who are choosing a 


profession, and that is the reward that lies in and comes 


from the work of the ministry itself, whether in pulpit, 
parish, or in allied fields of ministerial usefulness. 
S. J. Barrows. 
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Forbidden Fruit. 


BY WILLIAM D. LITTLE. 


Hard seems the fate of him who stands 
The walls of Paradise without, 
And views, with hungry, longing eyes, 
And eager hands that fain would pluck 
The fruit that blooms ’mid grassy vales, 
Its gently flowing streams beside, 

But that may ne’er be his. 


For at the gate, on either hand, 

Two shining angels, stern of mien, 

With sword of flame aloft, and eyes 

That burn, stand and forbid the way. 

“Thine honor keep unstained,” they cry. 

“Where Duty leads, there go. Yonder, 
Not here, thy pathway lies.” 


After the storm and stress of strife 

Comes peace; after the tempest, calm; 

Upon the battlefield of blood, 

All strewn with mangled heaps of slain, 

Still swathed in sulphurous clouds of war, 

The silvery moonlight shines serene 
With soft tranquillity. 


So to the soul that keeps its tryst 

With Honor’s mandate stern there comes 

‘The peace that none may know save him 

Who listens to the inner voice, 

And, yielding, makes the choice supreme; 

Who treads, with steady step, the path 
That leads to upper air. 


London Letter. 


I have just returned from the National Conference 
at Liverpool, much impressed with its vigor, moral hope, 
and promise. It was, you know, born in that city 
just twenty-one years ago. Like your own National 
Conference, it is composed of delegates from nearly 
all the liberal churches of the land, without regard to 
their name or creed. Most of them profess to have no 
creed, but are gathered on the ‘‘believe-as-you-go-along”’ 
idea. If any have a creed, then it is the Unitarian: 
If there exists any animus against this conference, 
it is that its name is not Unitarian. ‘This is a griev- 
ance with a few, and I know of some who are disin- 
clined to favor or attend it on that account. But few 
Unitarians have that spirit. 

Detained by a wedding here, I was obliged to lose 
the first day of this feast, with the president’s address 
and .sermon. The president is Prof. Estlin Carpen- 
ter, than whom no man in liberal-thinking England 
is more worthy to be trusted in judgment, more clear 
of head, or more pure and noble-hearted. Arriving 
late at Liverpool, I found that large numbers were in 
attendance, eight hundred having listened to Prof. 
Carpenter’s afternoon address and seventeen hundred 
to his evening sermon. 

My travelling companion was a somewhat too famil- 
iar and facetious fellow to accompany one on such a 
pilgrimage. But I have known him many years, and 
always tell my friends not to take him too seriously, 
and add that ‘‘his heart is generally in the right place.” 


The first night we were sent to a temperance hotel; . 


but there was no room for us in that inn, sO we were 
passed on to another. Our rooms were not luxurious: 
We were not oppressed by too much covering on our 
couches; but, under overcoats, we slept. At break- 
fast my friend had a comical twinkle in his eye. ‘‘As- 
ceticism attends all religious movements, does it not?” 
he asked. ‘‘Take some bacon,” I replied, not caring 
to tempt him further on that line. He took another 
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line: ‘‘I wonder that our good friend A, being such 
a stanch teetotaler, doesn’t see that by sending us here 
he is playing into the hands of the publicans.”” ‘‘What 
do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘Mean? Why, these places, 
as a rule, are enough to make one vow to abide in in- 
temperance hotels evermore.” ‘‘Comfort is not the 
principal thing, you know, but heroic submission 
to stern simplicities,’? I rejoined. He paid no heed, 
but hurled a shocking conundrum at me. ‘“‘I say, 
why is a temperance hotel like a Unitarian meeting- 
house?”’ He got no reply. ‘‘Give it up? TI’ll tell 
you. Neither attracts the general public,—religious 
or itreligious. Neither knows how to cater for that 
public. The animal man finds himself dissatisfied in 
the one, the spiritual nature in the other. Don’t look 
so indignant. Both temperance and Unitarianism are 
good. You know I always hear you preach and enjoy 
the services at your church. You know also my tem- 
perate habits of life. All the same, neither temper- 
ance nor Unitarianism is an end. To be rid of over- 
belief or false belief is not necessarily religious. Often 
enough it is the riddance that spoils life, helps the 
freed mind combine with other freed minds to corrupt 
and demoralize it.” 

“Hold!” I said. ‘‘Preach in my pulpit next’ Sunday 
if you like, but preach no more to me now. Let’s go 
to the conference.’’ Arriving at St. George’s Hall, 
we found a multitude streaming in. There seemed 
to be a curious mingling of excitement and enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘It was a mistake,’ said one. ‘“‘It was just 
the thing,” said another. ‘‘What are you alluding to?”’ 
I ventured. The president’s address yesterday after- 
noon,—his suggestion that this conference should take 
charge of and nourish the churches represented in it. 
And this suggestion, it seemed, caused a lively play of 
feeling, both for and against. Some were ‘‘sorry that 
he took the line he did.” Others were ‘‘simply de- 
lighted.”” These delighted ones seemed the stronger 
numerically, and included, among the ministers, those 
younger men who are the rising hope of our liberal 
religion,—the men of larger culture and broader spir- 
itual intent. Perhaps this seemed so to me because I 
so heartily agreed with Prof. Carpenter’s suggestion, 
and with those whose hearts and minds it voiced. It 
voiced also the sainted dead, the feeling often expressed 
by Martineau, Tayler, and Thom, that a doctrinal 
association ought not to take charge of free churches 
lest it put them under the bondage of honor and grati- 
tude to be nominally as purely doctrinal as itself. 

Soon we were all listening to Dr. John Hunter of the 
King’s Weigh House Church here in London. ‘‘He is 
not one of us,” said some one, but he is as much one of 
us as we are of ourselves, as free in honest thinking, as 
fearless in honest uttering, as earnest for the eternal 
truths of spirit and life, as any preacher or layman among 
“us”? can be,—a strong man, too, uttering words that 
find a response and administer rebukes that are felt, 
admitted, applauded. He presents an ideal of a wor- 
shipful church, founded upon and flourishing, attract- 
ing, and blessing by its worship, its culture of the sen- 
timent of worship only. He goes deep, and with atten- 
tion to minute detail, into the whole matter, as one aware 
that ‘‘the gods see everywhere,’ or, as Emerson said, 
“There is no great or small to the soul that maketh 
all.’ The whole multitude is now entirely in the tor- 
rent of his rich overflow. Every paragraph elicits 
applause,—sometimes every sentence,—until he is obliged 
to beg for mercy. He lifts his hand in deprecation, 
and says, ‘‘Only wait till I have done!’ He spoke an 
hour and twenty minutes, fifteen of which were given 
to our appreciative cheering. Of course, there was 
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here and there a person who, deep in his content with 
things as they are, couldn’t wholly agree. Probably 
each of us had his or her idiosyncrasy, and thoroughly 
agreed with Dr. Hunter concerning everything but that. 
But the morning meeting ended ina perceptible glow of 
gladness over the word that had been so well and nobly 
uttered. 

In the afternoon we tried to come to a comprehen- 
sion of the pastoral ideal. The chairman seemed to 
think that, after all had been said, our pastoral ideal 
lacked one important element. He recalled the time 
when it had the highest commanding power, and implied 
that it was now endangered by the power of money. 
Relating the historical instance of a bishop forbidding 
an emperor to enter the cathedral because he had 
flagrantly broken the moral law, he implied that now 
it might happen, should a pastor forbid one of his 
flock to enjoy any privilege in consequence of fla- 
grant delinquency and quote the denial of Theodosius 
as his precedent, he might be met, probably would be 
met, by the rejoinder: ‘‘But here, in this church, | am 
greater than any emperor. I am, sir, the largest sub- 
seriber!”’ 

The same evening, in the capacious and beautiful 
Walker Art Gallery, we had a grand crush, called a 
‘‘conversation.’’ Everybody was there, and more. 
Each one hoped to see his friends, but only by chance 
could he find them. ‘‘The social instinct is immensely 
strong with us, you see,” said my faithful wag, ‘‘when 
we are called to a dress parade, and not to one of your 
meeting-houses.”” By this use of the word ‘‘meeting- 
house,’ instead of ‘‘chapel,’’ the half-satirical fellow 
showed his American antecedents. And certain it is that 
in none of our large towns have we a place spacious 
enough to hold our numbers when it comes to a free 
and open door to a conversation. In Manchester, 
Birmingham, and London here, it is always a crush 
and squeeze. No one can have ease and freedom of 
In the Father’s house, however, there is 
room and to spare! This Walker Art Gallery, rich in 
sculpture and paintings, a really admirable building, 
and capacious beyond anything that we can command 
in London, was thronged. My host that night, after 
our return to his delightful home, said, ‘‘ Let us hope 
that these affairs won’t occur often.”’ But I imagine 
the white-robed maidens and youths of downy upper 
lip would scarcely echo his hope. To them this was 
the summit and crowning glory of the week. This, to 
them, bordered hard upon earthly paradise or gate of 
heaven. 

Next day very great expectations, as well as much 
fear and trembling, waited upon Rev. Joseph Wood’s 
presentment of ‘‘Church Needs and Conference Ideals’ 
and upon the business meeting that was to follow. Mr. 
Wood, formerly a Congregational minister, entered upon 
what he thought a more excellent and liberal way the 
very year this conference was born. He has therefore 
been among us, taking notes, twenty-one years. The 
results of his observation and experience he gave us 
in a very suggestive and interesting paper. His ideals 
of what we should be and do were indeed revolutionary, 
but were well received, and, like Prof. Carpenter’s open- 
ing address, voiced the sentiment of many of our younger 
and most promising men, who in the most hopeful way 
incline to bear with their whole weight on the spir- 
itual cohesion and life of our churches rather than on 
the argumentative and doctrinal. These younger men, 
with now and then an older one, had come quite pre- 
pared, as one of them said, ‘‘for a fight”’ at the business 
meeting. ‘They would stand by the plea of the presi- 
dent and the ideal of Mr. Wood, and use all their powers 
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of fervent and earnest persuasion to bring the conference 
to do so. But the business meeting was so wisely man- 
aged that no ‘‘fight’’ was possible. Without haste, 
but without rest, however, the conference purpose will 
be allowed to mature; and by and by we shall have a 
church here in England purely worshipful and catholic, 
which shall have left, as Emerson advised, ‘‘our theo- 
logical controversies to communities more idle and 
ignorant than we.”’ 

In the evening a vast audience assembled in St. George’s 
Hall to listen to speeches from some of our representa- 
tive men. The two that seem to me to have been of 
exceptional importance and weight, and which I hope 
the Register will give its readers, were on ‘‘The Relig- 
ious Crisis,” by Mr. Jacks of Birmingham, who is about 
to become a professor at Oxford, and on ‘‘Religion, 
Nationality, and Empire,’’ by P. H. Wicksteed. It is 
impossible to report, in a few lines, such searching utter- 
ances. Suffice it that the present religious crisis differs 
from all former ones in being not doctrinal or ecclesiastical, 
but purely ethical. Religion, Christianity, all churches, 
are being brought to the book of their own precepts 
and ideals. And religion, Mr. Wicksteed asked, which 
does so much to restrain and soften and elevate indi- 
vidual character,—does it restrain, soften, elevate, the 
character of the nation? If it keeps us personally from 
coveting, from brutality, from cruelty, from murder, 
does it keep our nationality from indulgence in such 
sins and crimes? Other like trenchant questions were 
addressed to our knowledge and conscience. Also the 
warning certainty that, when individual or nation gives 
way to lust, it enters upon the path of self-degrada- 
tion and of death. A nation that throttles and murders 
another nation, that systematically oppresses and starves 
another nation (we thought of Boers and empire in 
India), is simply committing suicide. These two speeches, 
short ones, were sufficiently grave to have alone justi- 
fied the call to a national conference. 

Of all the other true and weighty things brought 
forward I cannot now write. The Register will soon re- 
ceive in pamphlet form a full report of them. Surely, 
no gathering of free religious spirits it has been my privi- 
lege to attend on this considerable and not uninfluen- 
tial island has been so earnest, so interesting, so high 
in its spiritual hope and determination as this National 
Conference of April, 1903. Ss. F 


A Young Girl’s World. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The little girl had few relations beyond the house- 
hold, but in becoming a young girl her relations suddenly 
enlarged. She discovered other folk; she felt the in- 
terest of an expanding world of people. This discovery 
of new attractions and repulsions, of people to love, to 
be indifferent to, to dislike even, was one of the signs 
of her detachment from the environment, the discovery 
of the self with all the simple ardors that come to the 
opening mind, with the gush of affection, ignorant, un- 
discriminating often, of the young for the young. 

It flowed like sap in spring trees. It budded and 
bloomed like early wild flowers. It was so good to find 
kindred beings who could respond to these new needs 
and emotions, who could sympathize with feelings that 
older people might think silly or ridiculous. It was an 
imperfect sympathy in most cases that came in response 
to these outpourings,—the wishes, expectations, and long- 
ings of the heart that bedecked another being with beauty, 
creating an idol and then falling down to worship one’s 
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own creation. But it peopled space with beings who 
might understand and feel with one because they were of 
the same age. 

She felt the charm of poetry long before prose com- 
position took hold on her mind. She had garnered a 
large amount of verse in her memory,—some, poor 
trash, doubtless, cut from corners of newspapers; other, 
bits of higher value. She had heard read aloud some 
portions of Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,” the Book of Job, 
Burns’s ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ the most approved poetical works in pious 
families. The first of these had a singular influence on 
her early development. There she gained some new 
ideas on the Garden of Eden, that place she had so 
longed to find when a young child, some new and dim 
conceptions of the way sin acts in destroying the para- 
dise of innocence. She heard the question discussed as 
to whether it is better to remain innocent through igno- 
rance or with knowledge. She thought of ita long time 
(for the thinking faculty had vaguely awakened in her), 
and came to the conclusion that innocence, shielded by 
knowledge, was much to be preferred, and a great safe- 
guard against stumbling into pitfalls. 

The introduction of the young girl to poetry was a 
very marked era in her mind. If she lost her early 
divinities, the sky and earth, through the dim concep- 
tion that they were both parts of a whole, she gained a 
poetic glamour that embraced all visible things; a deli- 
cate super-sensitive relation with the world of ideals as 
vaguely expressed in form; the first conscious awaken- 
ing of beauty, a tremulous delicate life of nature that 
responded to human moods, and was refreshing and 
comforting and consoling as well as productive of dumb 
poetical moods; and the consciousness that poets must 
feel Ike that when they composed. : 

Two great treasures had come into her life,—friend- 
ship and poetry. But there was also a great desire to 
grow, to get older; Grown people seemed superior 
beings. She could not approach them yet with the 
expectation that they would care for her. To them 
very young girls were of little more account than cats 
and dogs. ‘They were tolerated, but not desired. The 
age of child study had not come. The child had not 
attained its apotheosis. It had not created a cult or 
a literature, or engaged the attention of psychologists. 
What the child thought and felt and dreamed was of 
little interest to elders and betters. The younger mem- 
bers of the family were told they must be seen, not heard. 
There was one sin they were specially warned against, 
the sin of ‘‘forthputting.” It meant obtrusiveness, the 
expression of opinion. Every form of egoistic dem- 
onstration was repressed. The background was their 
proper place. The predominance and superiority of 
elders was always enforced. 

The young did not suffer from overcoddling, from the 
forcing process.. If they were left too much to their own 
guidance, if there was too little sympathy with their 
problems, doubts, and anxieties, they were still guarded 
from unwholesome nervous and mental stimulation. 
They were brooded in the nest, to be cared for accord- 
ing to the instinctive method, which, if it made no 
prodigies,-still trusted nature to guard against the pro- 
duction of fools. It was the healthy life that gave a 
wide berth to the spoiling of the young, though its de- 
fects and limitations were numerous. 

Nourished on a few books, this young girl acquired an 
ardent thirst, an insatiable desire to drink freely at those 
enchanting fountains where fancy, imagination, thought, 
knowledge, were poured out. The scarcity of oppor- 
tunity whetted and stimulated the appetite. Conver- 
sation had not ceased to be a real art. ‘There were still 
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small communities, who were welcomed at tea drinkings 
and evening companies because of their gift of speech. 
What a delight for the young ones to sit and listen to 
these guests who used choice language, and knew how 
to express ideas on all the important events of the day! 
Good talk and the circulation of opinion supplemented 
the small weekly newspaper, so eagerly welcomed on 
mail day. But no journal can have the educative value 
for the young of conversation in the family circle. It 
is the living message that speaks directly to the pre- 
pared mind. 

There were friendly musicians, too, who came at times, 
both singers and players on instruments, whose good 
intentions atoned for feeble performance. But the echoes 
of those old songs and tunes are sweet and long-lived, 
and even yet sound melodiously in the porches of mem- 
ory. But, more than all, a real live poet came, one who 
recited his own verses in a basso projundo manner, roll- 
ing them out under the roof with resounding and rever- 
berating emphasis, and seemed a veritable god descended 
among the shepherds. 

There was still admiration for great classic writers. 
Mr. Addison and Mr. Pope were not then entirely rele- 
gated to oblivion, and were spoken of with reverence. 
Pope’s 5 ‘Essay on Man” had ih it still much nourishment 
for plain people, who after a day’s work could devote 
an hour to good reading, the Bible or some cherished 
piece that perhaps had often been read before. Novel- 
reading was not encouraged. A young girl might easily 
grow to womanhood without having opened the covers of 
a work of fiction beyond ‘‘Parent’s Assistant,” ‘‘Sanford 
and Merton,’ and Mrs. Barbauld’s little books, if those 
were at hand. Miss Sedgwick’s ‘‘New England Tale” 
was thought by some to be quite harmless; but the gen- 
eral sentiment was against fiction, especially for young 
girls. Still, the rare volume of Mrs. Opie’s colorless 
fiction, or the ‘‘Children of the Abbey,” hidden under 
pillows and read by stealth, was an intoxicating draught. 
The countryside in those days was a living novel. It 
teemed with odd and interesting characters who have 
now totally disappeared. The tramps and roadsters 
were generally humorists who could enliven an evening 
by the fireside, and had an acknowledged standing. 

In those days, slavery was a burning question; and this 
young girl, at an early day, ranged herself in sentiment 
with the small and rather despised band of Abolitionists. 
The heated discussions she heard, of human rights and 
human brotherhood, regardless of the color of the skin, 
the turpitude of buying and selling human bodies and 
souls as chattels, the weird stories told of life on South- 
ern plantations, of hair-breadth escapes and advent- 
ures on underground roads, awakened in her a passion- 
ate protest against every form of injustice and oppression, 
heightened and strengthened by the reading of ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ which came like a flaming evangel into 
thousands of households, and roused even the callous 
and indifferent to the enormities of slavery. Here was 
ground for a new and quickened religious life. Here 
was a touchstone even a child could understand better 
than the Westminster Catechism or the popular dogmas 
about regeneration through the blood of Jesus. New 
prophets had arisen in the land, Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison; and their teaching was more 
intelligible and direct than that of the old saints. Re- 
ligious sentiment, moral sanction, was gathered in hearts 
young and old to the quickening of all the torpid parts 
of the nature in the burning wish to right a national 
wrong. ‘The church that believed not in this work was 
necessarily dead. So the great crusade became inevi- 
tably a school for the young. It left its impress on all 
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the faculties of heart and brain. It moulded the“new 
generation in heroic lineaments, and prepared the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who were to arise and break 
the chains, and stamp out the abomination, and mould 
the future destinies of the great republic even by the 
shedding of their blood. 


The Problem of the Ministry. 


BY REV. R. J. HUTCHEON. 


I have been asked to speak about my reasons for 
leaving the ministry of the Presbyterian Church and 
entering the ministry of the Unitarian Church. In 
doing so, I wish to avoid personal references as far as 
possible, and confine myself for the most part to a dis- 
cussion of the general problem of the ministry in our 
age. 

It is often said that the professional religious teachers 
of our time are not taken seriously by the leaders in 
science, literature, art, journalism, and general culture, 
and that they stand discredited in the minds of thinking 
young men by their weak compromise with the outgrown 
creeds of the past. If this be so, it is certainly much 
to be regretted. Religion, with its ethical and spiritual 
influences, is needed to-day as much as ever it was. 
Our civilization is increasingly materialistic; the rush 
for wealth is getting faster and faster; political corrup- 
tion is eating into the heart of our national life. Our 
theatres are becoming more and more sensational, our 
popular literature less and less serious; and, if religion 
is calculated to keep before us high moral and spiritual 
ideals, we never had more pressing need for it than to-day. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the deepest personal and 
national concern that the teachers of religion should 
even seem to stand discredited in the eyes of serious 
men and women. 

It would be easy for me to join in this chorus of com- 
plaint if I were so inclined. I might dismiss the minis- 
ters, as many a young man does, by calling them para- 
sites, hypocrites, time-servers, etc. I might confront 
them with the creeds to which they have given their 
assent, and triumphantly prove that their creeds and 
their sermons are not of a piece. I might bring strong 
evidence to show that ministers have blocked the prog- 
ress of science and enlightenment in every age, and 
accepted new truth only when forced by the stress of 
educated public opinion to do so. But I want to ap- 
proach the problem of the Christian ministry in another 
spirit, neither overlooking the facts which call forth 
such wholesale criticism nor minimizing the real difh- 
culties with which the ministry is confronted in our time. 

I think I am correct when I say that the majority of 
Christian ministers were born and reared in the country 
or small villages and towns rather than in the large 
cities. Our complex, pleasure-loving, money-making 
cities offer so many attractions to the young men that 
the Church finds it hard to dominate their minds and 
draw them into the work of the ministry. But in the 
small towns and country places where life is more quiet 
and contemplative, where religion has fewer counter- 
attractions to contend against, and the minister has a 
commanding place in the social life of the people, the 
conditions seem to be more suitable for the formation 
of those ideals which draw young men into the Church 
and the calling of the Christian preacher. Now it is 
well known that the attitude of the country and the | 
small towns in matters of religion is exceedingly conser- 
vative. The great intellectual currents of the outside 
world do not reach their sheltered life. The quarrels 
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of the scientist and the theologian, the higher critic and 
the traditionalist, scarcely ruffle the surface of their 
placid waters. The preacher is not expected to talk 
about criticism or philosophy, but to preach the simple 
gospel as it is styled, to be a good man, and to visit his 
parishioners sympathetically and regularly,—an ideal 
surely of great beauty and great practical utility. Hence 
the boy who has been reared in such a community, and 
responded to the appeal of religion by dedicating him- 
self to the Christian ministry, takes with him into his 
college life an exceedingly limited, however innocent 
and beautiful, conception of what life and religion and 
the work of the ministry are. He goes to the univer- 
sity, as he thinks, simply to acquire the useful informa- 
tion which every minister of the gospel ought to have. 

For a time all goes well. His studies are confined 
to mathematics, simple classical exercises, elementary 
training in English composition, etc.,—studies calcu- 
lated to train or discipline the mind rather than to 
awaken it to the great problems of life and thought. 
But by and by a deeper note is sounded. From simple 
classical exercises he branches out into an acquaintance 
with the literature of the Greek and Latin tongues. 
He reads Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero, and Tacitus, 
possibly also Homer, Pindar, Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. Through these writers he is introduced to 
a world far different from the one in which he was reared, 
and soon his quiet village or country home with its re- 
ligious environment begins to seem small compared with 
this, to him, new world of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
He knows that they were pagans, and, therefore, that 
they are eternally lost; but he cannot resist the feeling 
that they deserved a better fate, and that, in spite of 
their paganism, they did some splendid things and wrote 
many beautiful and inspiring books. In another year 
or so he is introduced to a more disturbing subject still. 
In the class-room of philosophy he is asked to struggle 
with the deep problem of the world’s meaning. He is 
taken by his teacher through the history of speculative 
opinion. The great speculations of Sophocles, Plato, 
and Aristotle begin to shake his preconceived traditional 
ideas to their deepest foundations. For the first time 
in his life he hears men attempt to explain the universe 
without any reference to the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Ideas which he has heard the preachers 
at home flout as having no foundation whatever in fact— 
such, e.g., as the theory of evolution—are now, to his 
great surprise, treated by his teachers as though they 
were substantially true. His old solid-seeming world 
begins to break up beneath him. An inward trouble 
begins to disturb the peace of his soul. His college 
work, instead of being, as he had expected, the steady, 
conscientious pursuit of useful knowledge, is fast becom- 
ing a painful personal struggle to preserve the faith by 
which he lives. 

But the soul of youth is perennially hopeful. He 
knows that his purposes have been sincere, and that his 
religion thus far has been real, and therefore he consoles 
himself by saying that, when he comes to the study of 
theology, all his difficulties will be overcome, he will 
get back his faith in its old form, and be ready once more 
to face the problem of his future calling. But, alas! like 
many other dreams of youth, this one quickly vanishes. 
When he enters the class-room of Biblical criticism, he 
finds out from his reading, if not from his professor, that 
his inherited views of the Old Testament are no longer 
held by Biblical scholars. He learns that many ancient 
views about the Bible have no basis in actual fact, that 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch, that Genesis cannot 
be accepted as a scientific or historical account of the 
origin of the world and the beginnings of human civiliza- 
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tion, that the religion of the Hebrews had many affinities 
with the religions of other Semitic people, that the Bible 
is not all equally valuable, and that the idea of inspira- 
tion is held in so vague a way that no scholarly man 
seems able or willing to discriminate between the in- 
spiration of a Hebrew prophet and of a great preacher 
of righteousness, like the Greek poet A’schylus. If he 
takes refuge from Biblical criticism in the class-room of 
apologetics, he fares no better, for there he finds that the 
professor either avoids: the real problems of to-day and 
confines himself to meeting dead antagonists or else 
falls back on some philosophy of religion which reopens 
all the old problems which disturbed his soul so pro- 
foundly when he sat at the feet of the professor of mental 
and moral philosophy. Thus for three years, if his mind 
is sensitive to the intellectual life of a great university 
centre, the student of theology is driven from post to 
pillar. His soul cries out for a living religious faith. 
The practical work of the ministry to which he looks 
forward demands a definite, clear-cut conception of re- 
ligion, and yet the intellectual strength and integrity 
of his mind will not allow him to be consoled by pious 
sentiment which he believes to be unfounded, or to rest 
in theological formulas which have no real meaning for 
his own thought. ; 

In this unsettled and sometimes bitterly anxious condi- 
tion of mind, he leaves the university and the seminary 
to undertake the practical work of the ministry. Per- 
haps he has long dreamed of the service of ordination 
as the most holy and solemn hour of his life. He has 
expected to give himself with undivided nrind and ardent 
soul to the sacred work of his calling. But, through 
no fault of his, the hour of ordination finds him disturbed 
and anxious. He says to himself: How can I, in the 
presence of the people to whom I am to minister, answer 
in the affirmative when I am asked if I accept the creed 
of my church, and am willing to expound it and defend 
it before the people? How can I pretend to believe in 
a precise, definite, comprehensive statement of theologi- 
cal belief when my own mind is so unsettled, and I find 
it so hard to make up my mind what I do and do not 
believe? But, as he is aware, other men have gone 
through the same experience, and are now working to 
the edification of the people within the bounds of the 
denomination; and so, swallowing his conscientious 
scruples and crushing down his self-respect, he goes into 
the church to be ordained, replies in the affirmative to 
the questions asked him, subscribes his name to the 
church formula, and is launched upon the work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Thus far I have given the experience of dozens of young 
men who are candidates for the calling of the preacher, 
and in doing so I have given a picture of my own experi- 
ence. I entered the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
in the unsettled, anxious condition of mind above referred 
to. I was not, and I do not think others similarly situ- 
ated have beén, consciously dishonest. It was through 
no fault of mine, I argued, that I was in such a condition. 
I had studied for the ministry with honorable purpose? 
I could not see it my duty to give up a calling for which I 
had been preparing myself through so many years. I 
hoped that everything would turn out for the best, 
that I would in time regain my self-respect, and that 
the active work of the ministry would bring unity into 
my divided mind. But my expectations were not ful- 
filled. The problems which the university had started 
in my mind would not be suppressed, and the old solu- 
tions could not satisfy me. I commenced a systematic 
study of the New Testament and the times of Jesus, I 
read as widely as I could in the literature of the early 
church, I familiarized myself with the works on the 
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philosophy of religion by the two Cairds, Pfleiderer, 
Sabatier, Schurman, Martineau, and others; and the 
result was that my whole conception of the religious 


‘life was transformed. A new conception of God as the 


- respecting life. 


immanent life of the world, a new conception of man’s 
relationship to the world and the immanent God, a new 
conception of salvation as the realizing of our divine 
sonship or the unfolding of the spiritual possibilities of 
our own nature, a new conception of Jesus as the flower- 
ing of the prophetic religion of the Hebrew people, as 
one with humanity, as the spiritual guide and leader 
of all aspiring souls, a new conception of the future as 
the continuation and fuller development of our present 
spiritual life, a new conception of the Bible and the 
Church as only serviceable media for a revelation which 
can come without their mediation to the individual soul,— 
all these thoughts began to shape themselves distinctly 
in my mind and to focus the hitherto divided energies 
of my life. Along with them, too, came the conviction 
that they were the only gospel I had, that I ought to 
preach them openly, and that, if I did not feel free to 
preach them where I was, it was my duty to go where 
I should feel free. 

I do not wish to dogmatize on a point where good men 
differ, but at the same time I cannot see how it is possi- 
ble to defend the moral position of a preacher who has 
bound himself by a public vow to support a well-defined 
creed, and then proceeds to utterly ignore and even under- 
mine it in his preaching. So long as his own thought 
is chaotic and undefined, it is quite possible for him to 
honestly profess a creed which he does not really believe; 
t.e., he may depart from the creed without being specifi- 
cally conscious of it. But when his thought has taken dis- 
tinct form in his own mind, when, for example, he has 
moved out of the dualism of the Calvinistic doctrine into 
the unitary or monistic position of idealism, and every 
doctrine in his theology has been reshaped in accordance 
with the new unifying principle, I do not see how he can 
honorably continue to profess the old dualistic creed or 
preach in a denomination where it is accepted. The 
very soul of a true ministry is its sincerity. If the 
preacher believes his cfeed, and preaches it with the 
full sympathy of his conscience, no one can fail to re- 
spect him, however out of date his creed may be. But 
as soon as his creed consciously hampers the free utter- 
ance of his own soul, as soon as he is obliged to play 
tricks with words, so as to half-conceal the point of his 
thought, as soon as he is obliged to defend himself in 
his position against his own conscience, the quality of 
his ministry is lowered, a false note is introduced into his 
life, his moral and intellectual growth are inevitably 
retarded. I have profound sympathy for the multi- 
tudes of men who, through no conscious fault of theirs, 
find themselves in such a situation, and I am not going 
to pass a sweeping judgment on them for remaining 
where they are; but I do not hesitate to believe that 
it will be disastrous both for them and for the religious 
life of the Church at large. Beyond all other men the 
preacher ought to be willing to pay almost any price to 
maintain his moral and intellectual integrity. It costs 
a great deal to leave the associations of the Church in 
which one was reared, but the loss is more than balanced 
by the freedom one gains, and the new impulses that 
urge one on toward moral and intellectual progress. 
However unpopular the Unitarian Church may be among 
the masses, and however unwilling the ministers of other 
churches to have any real fellowship with a minister of 
that Church, I testify that I have found in its ministry 
the conditions under which a preacher can live a free 
and a progressive and at the same time perfectly self- 
I am not asked to preach Channing or 
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Parker or Emerson or Martineau or Everett except in so 
far as their thoughts have been taken up into my own 
life. All art, all literature, all science, are for us an open 
field. Our aim is to utilize any truth that can minister 
to the deeper life of the people. Our attitude is one of 
inquiry and open-mindedness. We are convinced that 
there is an eternal reality in religion, that it is a yearning 
of the soul which cannot be argued away, that it is the 
real bond that keeps society together; and, therefore, 
we believe that it is worth while being true to our con- 
victions, even though we should be unpopular for so 
doing,—yes, even though we should seem to many to be 
the subverters and destroyers of what is to them the 
real religion. 
Ottawa, CANADA. 


God, the Father. 


When life seems heartless and without meaning, when 
we seem too tiny in the face of Heaven to be counted, and 
when it seems but mockery to affirm the possibility or 
hope of service, God-likeness, and immortality for such 
feeble folk as we are,—think that we are with God in the 
open, listening to the dizzy whirr of his mill wheels; that 
we have been permitted to catch a momentary glimpse of 
the interior of his workshop and been blinded by his 
sight; that he stands far aloof, busied with the care of 
wheeling planets and revolving suns; that the eternal 
roadways are under his eye; and that the last, least, far- 
wandering star may not escape his notice. We are not to 
think that he loves less, but that his love looks far be- 
yond our reach, and builds the worlds well for our sake. 

When the way seems hard and the work endless; when 
duty presses too heavily and nowhere appears a helping 
hand; when we wait in vain for the breaking of day; when 
we call aloud, and he answers not or answers but to grieve 
and hurt,—let us think that the Master is dealing with us, 
to teach us something of his own far-seeing ways, his love 
of order, and his reverence for law, that we may not at 
last dishonor him. 

And, when he smiles upon us, showering beauty and 
gladness round, and leads us in pleasant ways, holding our 
hands in his, or whispers some long-wished-for word of 
hope and good cheer, let us receive all humbly, yet joy- 
fully, and talk back to him as to our supreme lover and 
giver. To think of God in this threefold way, adequate 
to all experiences and moods, is to know what it means 
to have God for our Father. ‘‘My Father,’’ said Jesus. 
So can you and I say, if we have so seen.—Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye. 


Spiritual Life. 


Before we can bring happiness to others, we must 
first be happy ourselves, nor will happiness abide within 
us unless we confer it on others.—Maeterlinck. 


Ra 


Be obedient Do the will of God, however bitter 
it may be, sure that there is sweetness at its heart, and 
never resting till you have found its sweetness.—Phillips 


Brooks. 
wt 


The great trouble with most of us is not that we have 
too little in life, but that we expect too much. ‘The 
sure way to get nothing out of existence is to expect 
everything. A young woman complained that ‘“‘life 
held so little happiness for her.’’ ‘‘Have you tried 
putting some in now and then, and seeing how much 
it will hold?” was the suggestive reply. Those who put 
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nothing in, and look for happiness to produce itself, 
are inevitably disappointed.—Selected. 


ae 


Everything has its wonders, even darkness and si- 
lence; and I learn, whatever state I may be in, therein 
to be content. Sometimes, it is true, a sense of iso- 
lation enfolds me like a cold mist, as I sit alone and 
wait at life’s shut gate. Beyond there is light and 
music and sweet companionship, but I may not enter. 
Fate, silent, pitiless, bars the way. Fain would I ques- 
tion his imperious decree, for my heart is still undis- 
ciplined and passionate; but my tongue will not utter 
the bitter, futile words that rise to my lips, and they 
fall back into my heart like unshed tears. Silence sits 
immense upon my soul. Then comes hope with a smile, 
and whispers, ‘‘There is joy in self-forgetfulness.”” So 
I try to make the light in others’ eyes my sun, the music 
in others’ ears my symphony, the smile on others’ lips 
my happiness.—Helen Keller. 


Che Pulpit. 


Childhood and Heaven. 


BY REV. HOBART CLARK. 


Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child shall in no wise enter therein —LuKE xviii. 


17. 

If proof were required that Jesus had a more profound 
insight into the real nature of religion than other teachers, 
it could easily be found in his habit of putting childhood 
forward as an example to manhood and womanhood. 
' We must not allow ourselves to imagine that his say- 
ings about the children and the kingdom of heaven were 
the mere expression of a beautiful sentiment. ‘That 
sentiment is familiar to us all. We share it instinc- 
tively, and echo his sayings about the children with 
unqualified approval; but I fear that we often fail to 
grasp the full meaning of the lesson which they teach. 
Many people have, or are supposed to have, a vague and 
somewhat absurd idea that all children up to an uncer- 
tain age—for no one can say definitely when childhood 
ends —are angels, all but the wings. Yet most people 
know better; and this idea, which is not supported by 
our common experience and observation, is not taken 
too seriously. A very little thought and study assure 
us of the fact that lying dormant, even in the very 
youngest child, are all those inherited instincts for good 
or evil that come out in after life, budding and blossom- 
ing, to bear those fruits by which manhood and woman- 
hood are blessed or cursed. No matter how many beau- 
tiful sentiments we indulge in, it remains a fact that 
childhood is not morally very different from manhood 
and womanhood; and Jesus never said, nor meant to 
imply, that it is. 

What he said—and he was certainly right in saying 
it—was, not that the child is always, or often, morally 
better than his father or mother, but that he lives nearer 
to God than most men and women do; that the child’s 
way of receiving the kingdom of God, or, if you please, 
of seeking and finding it, is the one true and only way. 
It is that which gives him the only moral advantage he 
may possess. Or, in other words, the child’s instinct is 
more rational and more effective than the labored rea- 
soning of philosophy and piety that come with later 
years, The doctrine that the child is always and neces- 

sarily wiser and better than its parents would be as 
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hopeless and dreary as it would be preposterous. Logi- 
cally, it would lead to the conclusion that life is a curse, 
and that the truest wisdom is to die young, since added 
years can bring only sin and sorrow. It would put 
heaven behind instead of before us. But Jesus taught 
no such doctrine. It was not as an example of the high- 
est type of morality, but as an example of the truest 
and most rational type of religious life, that he took the 
little child and set him in the midst. Men on every 
side were asking him: How shall we enter this kingdom 
of heaven of which you speak? How and where shall 
we find it? Enter it as this little child does, was his 
answer. Look for it here and now, all about you, in 
a spirit of confidence and trust. Live naturally, live 
simply, live sincerely, if you would live with God. He 
brushed aside the formal wisdom of the rabbins, the 
formal morality of the Pharisees, the formal worship 
of the priesthood, the mere learning of the scribes: he 
brushed aside all those various methods by which men 
were striving and hoping, as many still are, to receive 
the kingdom, to bring themselves into closer relations 
with God, and said: Go back to nature. All your arti- 
ficial schemes of salvation from sin and sorrow are vain 
and profitless. They have their various uses, doubtless; 
but they can never bring you the peace and confidence, 
the strength and satisfaction of which I speak, until you 
escape from your self-consciousness as does this child. 

I say it was no mere sentiment, beautiful and attrac- 
tive as the sentiment is, which called forth his famous 
saying about the children: it was a profound phil- 
osophy, it was inspired common sense. It was not the 
merely superficial characteristics of a good and beauti- 
ful child, lovely as these are, that Jesus wished his 
older hearers to emulate. He looked below these, not 
because he did not fully-appreciate the sunny fresh- 
ness of the child’s comparative innocence and _ his 
spontaneous interests and affections,— these are quali- 
ties that every one must see and appreciate,— but one 
might as well hope to restore the fresh bloom and beauty 
of a faded flower as to bring these back when once they 
have become lost. When the pink petals in your or- 
chard have faded and gone, the best thing that can 
possibly happen is that their vacant places on the boughs 
of your peach and apple trees shall be occupied sooner 
or later by the rich ripe fruit. The fruit has not the 
delicate and fragile loveliness of the flower; but, after 
all, the perfect fruit is something more than the perfect 
flower, not something less. ‘The farmer does not go 
among his heavily laden trees, and say to his ripe apples, 
You must become blossoms again, or I shall not receive 
you into my cellar. He goes to the trees with empty 
branches, and says to himself, These must blossom next 
year, as the other trees have done, or I shall cut them 
down and use them for firewood. Childhood is the blos- 
soming time of life; but Jesus never said, nor meant, 
that life must be all blossoms and no fruit in order to 
receive or to enter the kingdom of heaven. What he 
said was that it could bear no perfect fruit except by 
continuing, as years went on, to draw its moral and 
spiritual nourishment from nature. ‘The superficial and 
transient beauty of childhood it is easy enough for any 
one to see, but the real superiority of the child’s way 
of receiving what Jesus called the kingdom of God, the 
only moral advantage which childhood has over man- 
hood, lies much deeper. It can be fully revealed to us 
only by experience, and even so very slowly, 

The child himself has usually a contempt for child- 
hood. His chief ambition usually is to get away from 
it as far and fast as possible. He rejoices in e birth- — 
day that brings him farther and farther along the path- 
way that leads to manhood and to the imagined freedom - 
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of self-reliance, self-control. He does not understand 


that the truest freedom possible to him in God’s uni- 
verse is that from which he is so anxious to escape. Not 


until he begins to feel the burden of social and domestic 


responsibilities does he begin to realize what he is losing, 
and even then, if he be of a true, courageous, and un- 
selfish spirit, he does not value it over-much. He glories 
in his newly-found strength, and presses onward with 
noble trust and confidence, saying bravely, There is 
much to be done, and I must do my part. Perhaps, 
with Jesus himself, he says, ‘‘I must be about my Father’s 
business.”” He has not yet wholly outgrown his child- 
hood. He still has its impulse and imagination to inspire 
him. He still has its resources of physical and mental 
vigor: its generous trust and enthusiasm are not yet 
exhausted. He is still receiving the kingdom of God 
with wonder and with gladness. 

But sooner or later he finds himself in the midst of 
the eternal conflict between God and Mammon,—a con- 
flict in which the most conscientious man often finds it 
difficult to decide what is right and what is wrong. The 
sense of identity between earth and heaven, between the 
visible and the spiritual, between what is real and prac- 
tical and what is ideal and imaginary, is lost, and he 
begins to say to himself, There is much to be had: I 
must get my share. He no longer gets his share with- 
out personal effort, and so the spirit of emulation, of 
competition, of self-indulgence, of social ambition, presses 
upon him more and more heavily. How shall he be 
just to himself and to those dependent upon him, and 
at the same time be just to his neighbors and to the 
world at large? A thousand questions arise of which 
he does not at first perceive the importance, of which 
he may not perceive the importance at all, until he has 
practically committed himself to lines of action right 
and reasonable enough in themselves, perhaps, but which 
lead him farther and farther away from the generous 
trust and sympathy and enthusiasms of his childhood, 
and from which it seems impossible, even if it were de- 
sirable, to retreat, so disastrous would be the conse- 
quences. And thus, perhaps, without the least sacrifice 
of character or self-respect, possibly with a gain of both, 
he follows a line of thought and conduct which brings 
him success and honor, often well deserved and worth 
having, but which robs him of those inward satisfac- 
tions which he once enjoyed, until at last he realizes 
that his childhood is gone, and he tells his own children, 
more or less sadly, what they find difficult to believe,— 
that it was the happiest portion of his life. He says 
this, not because his life has been a failure. He may 


‘not, and may have no reason to, feel that it has been 


it the child is wiser than the man. 
nora dream: it was a reality. These things that you 


a failure. Judged by all the commonly recognized stand- 
ards, it may have been a great success. It has brought 
him many satisfactions, but in some respects it fails to 
satisfy him. He has put away much ignorance and 
foolishness, he has outgrown much weakness; and yet, 
as the poet says, 
‘Tis little joy 

‘To know I’m farther off from heaven 
‘Than when I was a boy.” 


Ah, well, he says, trying bravely to console himself, 
I am wiser now. ‘That heaven, which seemed so near 
that I even lived and walked and laughed and sang in it 
sometimes, was a childish delusion; it was built out of 
nothing by my own ignorance; it does not exist, and 
never did. I am wiser now: I must accept the stern 
realities of life, and, making the best of them, quit dream- 
ing forever. But the spiritual philosophy of Jesus says, 
Not so: in the knowledge of heaven and the way to find 
It was not a delusion 
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call realities and for which you have forsaken the simple 
sincerity and trust of childhood are, it says, dreams 
and delusions. Wealth, learning, fame, physical com- 
fort,—these are the unsubstantial dreams; and the hour 
is drawing nigh when they must melt away and vanish 
like clouds before the mid-day sun. They are merely 
temporal, but the kingdom of heaven is spiritual and 
eternal. ‘These things that you call the realities of life, 
moth and rust may, will, corrupt, or thieves may steal, 
or death destroy; but those treasures of the soul which 
you have sacrificed in that ignorance which you call 
wisdom are incorruptible, inalienable, and immortal. 
Except ye turn right round and become as little children, 
except ye receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
ye can in no wise receive it. 

And Jesus evidently believed that it was possible for 
men and women to do this at any time of life. Some 
wise modern Nicodemus of forty or fifty or seventy years 
might hear this saying, he might even believe it in a 
way; and yet, shaking his head, he would say: It is im- 
possible that I should ever be a child again: the years 
forbid, and I know too much. My mother is dead, my 
father is dead, most of my old playmates are dead and 
gone, and the old house where heaven was is sadly al- 
tered: the woods and fields about it are not the same, 
and I am not the same. ‘The essential thing, however, 
is not the circumstances of childhood, but the spirit of 
childhood. ‘The trouble with our over-wise Nicodemus 
is not what he supposes it to be. It is not that he has 
learned too much, but that he has forgotten too much. 
It is not the social and mental experience which he has 
gained, but the moral and spiritual vigor which he has 
lost, that prevents him from receiving the beauty and 
feeling the glad confidence in life which God pours into 
the hearts of the little children. He is older: yes, but 
is he really wiser? I say he is not, if the only result of 
his boasted wisdom is that mournful cry, ‘‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’’; if, as the result of his life, he 
only reaches the conclusion that life is not worth living, 
that its yoke is too irritating and its burden too heavy 
for mortal endurance. The child is wiser than he. No 
healthy child ever made such a mistake as that. The 
child has his tasks and his sorrows as truly as the man. 
He does not find life a mere pathway of flowers by any 
means; but he does see the flowers that grow beside the 
pathway, and rejoices in them. He finds easily and 
quickly a compensation for every labor and every grief. 
For him the universe is crowded with consolation and 
inspiration. He is wise in heart and strong in spirit 
just because he is conscious of his ignorance and weak- 
ness, just because he is a child and knows it, and there- 
fore does not entirely trust himself nor rely wholly upon 
his own powers. He has plenty of self-confidence, he 
has an abundance of healthy selfish instincts; but his 
generous instincts are equally abundant, and his self- 
consciousness has not been abnormally developed, as it 
often is in later years. 

He is still able to maintain his confidence in himself 
without losing his confidence in other people. Failures 
and mistakes do not hurt him very deeply. He has not 
yet developed that pride in his own strength through 
which men often receive the most fatal wounds in later 
life. Self-reliance is a virtue, a very necessary virtue; 
but, when a man has persuaded himself that he can 
trust nobody but himself, then the sooner he becomes 
convinced that he cannot even trust himself, the better 
it is for him, because, unless he is a hopeless egotist, that 
conviction may be the first step toward that genuine 
conversion which shall bring him back to the true spirit 
of religion, back to the instinctive trust of childhood in 
some higher Power and Wisdom in which alone is peace 
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and joy and rest, back to a genuine humility, back to a 
sense of the abiding fact that he is still only a child after 
all, a child of God. How quickly people forget this 
when they have lost the outward privileges of childhood, 
when the world begins to hold them responsible for their 
actions! 

Yet, though the outward privileges of childhood are 
gone, its inward privileges may remain, and may be en- 
joyed forever. We are all merely children of a larger 
growth, did we but know it. What are forty, fifty, or 
seventy years compared to eternity? What is all the 
knowledge that education or experience can possibly 
bring to us compared with what we do not know? How 
could a few years more or less make such a complete and 
entire change as we commonly suppose them to make? 
Years do make many changes; but it is both our fault 
and our misfortune if they take away from us entirely 
the consciousness of our childhood, because only in that 
consciousness, as Jesus said, is to be found the true and 
natural spirit of religion. A few happy souls, gifted 
with a rare insight into the real privileges of nature and 
the real interests of life, do apparently without effort 
preserve that consciousness and the inward spirit of 
childhood to a green old age. We have all met such 
people now and then, and it is always a privilege to meet 
them. They are to be found in all lands, in all churches, 
and in all classes and conditions of. society. Perhaps 
the most eminent examples in modern times are to be 
found among the poets. Emerson was such a man, as 
were Whittier and Walt Whitman. I think we may 
safely say that Dr. Hale and Robert Collyer are among 
those still living who are able to receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, as was also that wise, gentle, 
genial, cheerful Jew, Rabbi Gottheil, eminent both for 
his extensive learning and his worldly wisdom, at whose 
funeral Mr. Collyer spoke. With all he had learned, he 
did not know too much. With all he had seen and done, 
with all his extensive and familiar knowledge of the de- 
mands and duties, the sorrows and sufferings, of the 
world about him, he was able not only now, but always, 
to receive the kingdom of God into his heart, his thoughts, 
his conduct, as a little child. We usually attribute this 
faculty, when we see it, to a happy temperament and 
disposition; but that is the effect of it, not its cause. 
The cause lies deeper. It is to be found in the persistent 
habit of living simply, sincerely, reverently, and confi- 
dently, face to face with nature, and looking for the life 
of God in the life of men and of the world about us. This 
healthful habit is lost only when life becomes too self- 
centred. 

It seems to me that the true purpose of religious study 
and worship is to prevent this loss; to draw the thoughts 
and emotions and interests of men and women away 
from themselves as much as possible toward higher and 
broader fields; to prevent or to destroy a morbid self- 
consciousness, and in this way to sustain, or, if it be lost, 
to restore, that humble, trustful, confident spirit with 
which we are all sent into the world,—the spirit of ready 
response to what is pure.and lovely and good. It is by 
the possession of that spirit, not by the outward acci- 
dents and circumstances of childhood, nor by its so-called 
innocence, that the child is better fitted to receive the 
kingdom of God than the anxious men and women who 
are in many things far stronger and wiser than he. 

It seems to me that the religion of Jesus differs from 
other religions, and from much that has been called 
Christianity, chiefly in its recognition of this great truth. 
They all try, as many who claim to be Christians try, to 
bring the kingdom of God to men by artificial means,— 
by that wisdom of the world which Paul laughed at, 
because, with all its endeavors, it knew not God, by 
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signs and sacraments and symbols, by formalities and 
by traditions and by much learning. All these things 
have their uses; but their highest use, after all, is to 
remind men and to teach them that there are more mys-. 
teries in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in all 
our scriptures, sciences, and philosophies. So far as re- 
ligion is concerned, the one thing needful is a generous 
and responsive trust in the universe as we find it. From 
that must grow a genuine love of God and man: not 
absolute knowledge or absolute goodness or absolute 
freedom is needed, but absolute trust. And this is not 
something artificial or something supernatural. It is 
the most simple and natural thing in all the world, as 
Jesus showed his disciples when he pointed to it in the 
little child, and said, Except by the child’s way, the only 
natural way, ye can never enter the kingdom of God. 
It sometimes looks as though most of us did not value 
it, or else failed to understand his meaning. We still 
put our faith in the wisdom of the world; and the worldly- 
minded man, proud of his great learning, his great pos- 
sessions, his great abilities and perhaps his good inten- 
tions, turns from the saying almost as contemptuously 
and impatiently as did those Pharisees and priests and 
rabbis who heard their painful and laborious way of sal- 
vation condemned as vain and useless. He looks upon 
such sayings as mere sentiment or foolishness, without 
any practical value. But Jesus was right, and he who 
thinks deeply and feels deeply ultimately learns that 
only by taking up again, if he has foolishly dropped 
them, the broken threads of his childish instinct, and 
confidence in a wisdom and goodness as well as a power 
far greater than his own, can he hope to taste the true 
joy of living or to realize what the great preacher meant 
when he told men of the kingdom of God. Only by turn- 
ing right round, and putting off many of those habits 
of thought which he has considered important, rational, 
and even religious, perhaps, can he hope to feel again 
the simple delight in simple things, to hear again the 
free call to boundless privileges, and to enjoy that sense 
of eternal safety and eternal rest without which life must 
be a continual burden, with which he need not, as of 
course he cannot, put away such knowledge and experi- 
ence as years may bring, with which he need be no less 
of a man, but rather more of a man than he is already, 
because he will thus gain the power to see that the things 
which trouble and perplex and weary him are, after all, 
but as those shadows of the passing clouds which fell 
sometimes across the sunny fields where he played in 
childhood, and of which, now that they have passed, no 
bitterness and hardly a memory remains. The dust- 
woven tissue of his veins and nerves and arteries will 
gradually ‘‘wax old like a garment,” for it is but a gar- 
ment, ‘‘and as a vesture it shall be changed’; but the 
youth of the man himself ‘‘shall be renewed like the 
eagle’s,” as he shall go on from strength to strength, 
from the strength which is to that which is not his own: 


Prayer. 


O God, who makest cheerfulness the companion of 
strength; but apt to take wings in time of sorrow, we 
humbly beseech thee that if, in thy sovereign wisdom, 
thou sendest weakness, yet for thy mercy’s sake deny 
us not the comfort of patience. Lay not more upon us, 
O heavenly Father, than thou wilt enable us to bear, and, 
since the fretfulness of our spirits is more hurtful than 
the heaviness of our burden, grant us that heavenly 
calmness which comes of owning thy hand in all thing 
and patience in the trust that thou doest all things well. 
Amen.—Rowland Williams. j 
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Notes and Comments. 


Finances. The receipts of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for current expenses (excluding gifts for capital 
account) for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1903, amount 
to $101,706.45. Of this sum, however, only $60,786.82 
are contributions from churches and individuals. 


The gifts and bequests for capital account amount to 
$65,679. ‘The steady increase of the endowment of the 
Association must be gratifying to all its members, but 
the decrease in the contributions of the churches for im- 
mediate use will oblige the directors to face the painful 
necessity of reducing expenses in the new year. The 
budget for 1903-04 must be $10,000 less than the budget 
for the year just past. 


The expenditure of the Association for the year amounts 
to $108,805.24. Of this sum $64,578.98 were spent for 
home missions; $16,867.90 for general missionary work; 
$12,416.34 for books, tracts, ete.; $3,633.04 for the main- 
tenance of the national headquarters; and the remainder 
for foreign work, denominational literature, assistance 
to theological students, etc. The excess of expenditure 
over income—namely, $7,098.79—has taken from the 
balance carried over from last year, and reduces the 
balance for the new year to a danger limit. 


Membership. The records for the last fiscal year 
show that the following societies have secured or renewed 
their membership in the National Association: Alameda, 
Cal., Chattanooga, Tenn., Ellsworth, Me., Holyoke, 
Mass., Jamestown, N.Y., Los Angeles, Cal., Marshfield 
Hills, Mass., Rochester, N.H., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., Schenectady, N.Y., Stoneham, Mass., 
and Sudbury, Mass. 

It is deplorable to have to add that the following 
societies, failing to make any contribution to the na- 
tional cause, have lost their membership in the Asso- 
ciation: Amherst, Mass., Athol (First), Mass., Bed- 
ford, Mass., Boston (Harvard Church, Charlestown), 
Mass., Boston (Christ Church, Dorchester), Mass., 
Colorado Springs, Col., Dover, N.H., Helena, Mont., 
Humboldt, Ia., Jackson, Mich., Kansas City, Mo., La- 
conia, N.H., Marblehead, Mass., Menomonie, Wis., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., Neillsville, Wis., Philadelphia 
(Spring Garden), Pa., Pomona, Cal., St. Cloud, Minn., 
St. John, N.B., St. Louis (Church of the Unity), Mo., 
Sherborn, Mass., Weymouth, East, Mass., and Winter 
Harbor, Me. 


Americans in Process. Is it not time for the Unita- 
rians of America to consider whether or not they 
have a mission to the foreign populations which throng 
to these shores? Shall not the New England habit of 
mind which Unitarians primarily represent be inter- 
preted to the new Americans? Every day brings to 
the officers of the Association requests for literature 
and preaching from Americans of European origin and 
speech. How long must the officers of the Associa- 
tion return negative answers to these appeals for aid? 
The ‘tunity of service is a great and significant 
one. — men are ready to carry our word to these 


people, but the Association has no money. What are 
the churches going to do about it? 


Summer Work. The officers of the Association at 
this season receive frequent applications from ministers 
who desire to do summer preaching. The majority of 
these applicants are under misapprehension. ‘They 
imagine that they can increase their incomes by summer 
preaching. The fact is that the summer work in our 
fellowship is almost altogether gratuitous. There are 
a few summer churches which pay small fees to the 
ministers serving them, but these churches are all ad- 
mirably administered by their own local officers. The 
summer work of the Association is practically all done 
for love. In a few instances a minister’s travelling 
expenses to his post of service are paid, but that is the 
usual extent of the money aid. If this were more gen- 
erally known, it would prevent some bitterness of feel- 
ing and unnecessary jealousy. 


Democratic Efficiency. 


The time for the exercise of the rights of citizenship 
in the religious democracy to which Unitarians owe 
allegiance is at hand. Four of the five national socie- 
ties hold their annual meetings in Anniversary Week 
in Boston. The administrative problem which the 
Unitarian fellowship is set to solve is urgent. The Uni- ~ 
tarian fellowship is a voluntary federation of free and 
independent churches. It has some forms of demo- 
cratic government. It makes some effort to co-ordi- 
nate its activities. As with all democracies, civil or 
religious, it is constantly in peril, on the one hand, of 
usurpation of power by a few vigorous leaders, and, 
on the other hand, of the tyranny of misguided majori- 
ties. It steers a difficult,course between the Scylla of 
autocracy and the-Charybdis of anarchy. History 
abounds in illustrations of the failure of such experi- 
ments. It rests with the Unitarians of to-day to decide 
whether their efforts to maintain democratic religious 
institutions are hereafter to be counted as failures or 
successes. 

There are those who tell us that the administration 
of the National Association is already too autocratic, 
and that too much power is concentrated in the hands 
of a few officials. The friends who cherish this opinion 
are ignorant of the real impotency of the officials who 
are assumed to exercise undue authority. Our diffi- 
culties arise not from the concentration of authority, 
but from the lack of any responsible authority. We 
practise an exaggerated independence, which permits 
any church, without warning or advice from the sister 
churches, to settle any minister it pleases, be he moral 
or immoral, wise or foolish, Unitarian or Orthodox; 
that enables any church to sell its property and go out 
of business whenever it gets a bit weary or discouraged, 
without regard to the welfare of the cause at large; 
which allows a society to move into a section of a city 
already occupied by a sister church, or to split into com- 
peting parties, or to dismiss a good minister, or to build 
a hideous meeting-house, or to run deeply into debt, 
or do any other foolish and unchristian thing. Every- 
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ders at the misadventures that overtake us! 

In the same way our ministers practise an exagger- 
ated individualism. Their sense of fellowship is very in- 
complete: they have few unions or clubs for mutual help- 
fulness. The securing of the opportunity of service, 
carefully and expensively prepared for, is often a matter 
almost of luck. The tenure of office is insecure; there 
is no pension system; there is no court of appeal where 
a minister can secure a trial or hearing when accusa- 
tions are brought against his character or professional 
efficiency. It is all on the ‘‘each-for-himself” basis. 
Who wonders that we are pestered with ministerial 
adventurers, and that bitterness and disappointment 
too often enter the hearts of those who should be cheer- 
ful and eager heralds of the coming of the Lord! 

Meanwhile the administration of the National Asso- 
ciation is so jealously hedged about with cramping 
limitations, with persistent prejudices and misunder- 
standings, and with unreasonable fears lest it may tres- 
pass on the independency of the churches that it is al- 
most helpless. The only power that the National As- 
sociation possesses is that which is derived from the 
personal confidence of people in the character and judg- 
ment of its officers and directors. No administration 
can save the churches from the consequences of local 
folly or quarrelsomeness, or compel a church to settle 
a fit minister, to wisely conduct its business affairs, or 
do its share for the common cause. Shall we not do well 
to heed the warnings of Washington’s famous letter 
of the 8th of June, 1783, in which he pleaded for an 
efficient federal government of the United States, and 
urged that ‘‘the people must be willing to sacrifice, if 
need be, some of their local interests to the common weal. 
They must discard their local prejudices and regard one 
another as fellow-citizens of a common country with 
interests, in the deepest and truest sense, identical’’? 
It is not time for unintelligent criticism or for the air- 
ing of private grievances or for the expression of per- 
sonal whims; but shall not the common sense of the 
Unitarian body have something to say about the better 
organization of our life and work? We want neither the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical authority nor the worse tyranny 
of anarchy. We want realdemocracy. We want liberty 


under law. SamuEL A. Extor. 
News and Views. 
Cuba, Our commissioner in Cuba, Prof. F. M. Noa, 


writes :— 


“Every disinterested observer of Cuban conditions and 
needs will tell you that, if ever we are to carry on an 
effective propaganda, we must first convince the inhabi- 
tants of the island, alike by our good works as by our 
words, that we are endeavoring to promote the true 
welfare and happiness of Cuba; that we represent no 
mere Protestant sect; that, we shall hold severely aloof 


from all political parties, cliques or plots; that we. 


have no intention of Americanizing Cuba with a view 
to bringing about annexation to the United States; that 
we are not a mercenary enterprise; and that our relig- 
ion—the religion of all modern thinkers, scientists, 
and philanthropists—stands for Christianity, pure and 
undefiled.” And, again, ‘‘For obvious reasons and 
considering the financial limitations of the Association, 


the wisest policy is to concentrate in Havana, estab-. 


lish as good a school as your means will permit, and let 
the Unitarian religion gradually grow up from that 
beginning. Such a movement will receive a. hearty 
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of our 
esire to promote the true welfare of the island.” In 


another letter Prof. Noa says: ‘‘In connection with 


our establishing successful organization among the 


Cubans, another point cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized,—indeed, I regard it as indispensable; namely, 


that a dozen or so of our best hymns and services shouid. 


be skilfully translated into Spanish, the words to be sung 
either to the old tunes, if suitable, or to new and appro- 
priate musical compositions. . . . Some points cannot 
be too strongly emphasized if our Unitarian propa- 
ganda is to be effective. One of these is that the salary 
of each commissioner must be sufficiently liberal to meet 
his social as well as official obligations. His personal 
compensation should be reckoned as an item separate 
from the other needful expenses of the Cuban mission, 
and should be large enough so that he will feel not only 
that he is repaid for concentrating his time, thought, 
and energy on the work, but also that he is not cramped 
from lack of means and prevented from meeting certain 
personal and social obligations which the customs of 
Cuba require. Hospitality is a marked characteristic 
of all people of Spanish extraction. ‘To those who come 
well recommended to them they extend the most hos- 
pitable treatment, and expect the same in return. Your 
commissioners will be frequently welcomed into their 
homes, and must be prepared to offer them as cordial 
and royal a welcome.” Mr. Noa further recommends 
“that your representative ought to be stationed here 
one entire winter and summer, devoting himself exclu- 
sively to the task of spreading our faith. He should have 
a publicly announced room and headquarters where 
he may welcome all inquirers and sympathizers. He 
must be prepared to face opposition and conquer by 
good sense and his own enthusiasm, intelligently and 
tactfully directed. While Havana has the advantage 
of containing the largest number of liberal thinkers, 
it has so many diversions and attractions that only 
something unusual will command public attention. 
The other cities and towns of Cuba have fewer attrac- 
tions; but, on the other hand, they are poorer, and pos- 
sess fewer intellectual people.”’ 

In his most recent letter Mr. Noa returns to his most 
urgent recommendation, and advises the directors ‘‘to 
confine your effort chiefly to Havana. Establish as 
good a non-sectarian school as your means will allow, 
have modest quarters for church services on Sun- 
days, and let the Unitarian movement grow up mainly 
from the school. The fact that you are engaged in edu- 
cational work will win you friends and supporters. The 
people of Cuba want education, and will heartily sup- 
port any organization which will earnestly and intelligently 
devote itself to that cause.’ 


Japan. Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, the Association’s com- 
missioner in Japan, writes: ‘‘I take pleasure in telling 
you of my arrival in Yokohama after a pleasant voyage. 
As the following day was Sunday, I arranged with Gen. 
and Mrs. Blackmar to go to Tokyo to a service at Unity 
Hall. We found everything looking very well, and 
about two hundred and twenty-five men in the audience, 
Mr. Saji and Mr. Abe being the speakers. Mr. Kanda 
had gone to Yokohama to meet us, and we crossed. We 
also saw and talked with Mr. Murai.” Later Dr. Eliot 
writes: ‘‘Everything looks very well here with our Jap- 
anese friends of the Unitarian mission,—so well that 
I wish to be careful lest Iam overrating. Since my last 
letter I have been with Mr. Kanda part of nearly every 


day, and to Unity Hall several times. On Sunday, © 


the 5th of April, I spoke by interpreter for forty minutes, 


and was followed by Mr. Kuroiwa, editor of the Yorozu-. 
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_choho, the paper with the largest circulation in Tokyo. 
The hall was crowded, about sixty standing immov- 
ably through two hours. ‘The national hymn was sung, 
all standing, and also another hymn to the tune of 
‘Autumn.’ There was Scripture reading by Mr. Kanda, 
and prayer by Mr. Saji. About a dozen members of 
the Association sat on the platform, including the Uni- 
versalist minister and three or four new Buddhists. 
The whole service and congregation were impressive. 
Later we were taken to a Japanese restaurant on the 
shore, and given a Japanese tiffin, preceded by four 
short addresses to me in English, of remarkable character 
for point, depth, and earnest religious feeling. . . . Gen. 
Blackmar [the Association’s commissioner with Dr. Eliot] 
and I have been to look at the proposed site of the 
Kanda district building, of which more later. Yester- 
day evening, April 8, a social reception was given to 
Gen. and Mrs. Blackmar and myself at the hall. It 
was filled again. Gen. Blackmar addressed the people 
for about an hour, being ably interpreted by Mr. Murai. 
I spoke especially to the students. Two Japanese then 
spoke in English. Mr. Murai urged upon us what the 
expansion into the Kanda district would be. Later 
there was a handsome collation. It was all very fine. 
Next Sunday I go by invitation to speak to the ortho- 
dox Buddhist college, some of the teachers and students 
being ‘modern minds,’ or Unitarian believers, then 
to our services, where Mr. Shumada, a leading editor 
and member of Parliament, is to speak upon the relig- 
ious life. He is the ‘Bayard of politics,’ a very much 
beloved man of great influence. After visiting Osaka 
and Kyoto, I shall sail May 3, stopping perhaps a week 
at Honolulu.” 


Pacific Department. Rev. George W. Stone, field secre- 
tary for the Pacific States, writes :— 


‘‘Work has progressed favorably in this department 
during the past month. The churches in the North- 
west have been unusually active; and under the lead- 
ership of Rev. W. G. Eliot, superintendent for Oregon 
and Washington, and the ministers of the churches, 
Dr. Cressey of Portland, Ore., Rev. W. D. Simonds 
of Seattle, and Rev. W. M. Jones of Spokane, important 
results have been secured. The debts on the church 
properties at Salem, Ore., Seattle, and Spokane, have 
been paid in full, and good progress made at Hood 
River and Troutdale. What is also very gratifying, 
the contribution to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion from the Portland church has been materially 
increased. 

The churches ‘‘around the bay,” near San Francisco, 
- have made notable advances in many ways. The church 
at Berkeley has been made happy by the presentation 
of $2,100 for the purchase of a pipe organ. This gift 
comes from Mrs. J. W. Thomas, whose husband was one 
of the founders of the Berkeley church. In the Second 
Church of San Francisco, under the influence of its en- 
ergetic and capable young minister, Rev. Jay William 
‘Hudson, a movement has been inaugurated to pay the 
small debt which has been against the church property 
since the purchase of the present church building. About 
‘one-half the money had been raised, and no doubt 

at church will soon be clear from all indebtedness. 

- field secretary has succeeded in re-establishing 
the church at Redlands in Southern California, which 
had been closed for some time. Work was begun in 
Redlands under the most discouraging conditions. 
Without an invitation from Unity Church or co-opera- 
tion of any kind, alone and with no one to say an en- 

aging word, the work was taken up. The effort 
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“has been quite prolonged; but it culminated on Eas- 
ter Sunday, April 12. On that day a new board of trus- 
tees was chosen; and the services, which for two months 
had been provided by the field secretary as the repre- 
sentative of the American Unitarian Association, were 
taken in charge by Unity Church. Easter Sunday 
was a great day for those interested in Unitarian work 
in this handsome city of Redlands. The K. of P. Hall, 
where the services were held, is furnished with much 
more elegance than one is accustomed to find in simi- 
lar halls in larger cities. On this occasion it was also 
effectively decorated by a committee of the church: 
roses in vases, roses hanging in clusters from branches, 
roses everywhere,—and such roses as can be found no- 
where but in this land of flowers. The congregation 
assembled filled the hall. Fine music added to the im- 
pressiveness of the services. After the benediction 
nearly all the people (and I was told that they were 
nearly all pronounced Unitarians) remained to exchange 
greetings and congratulations. The old board of trus- 
tees held a meeting in an adjoining room, and with the 
best of feeling formally gave way to the new board, 
which under the rules of Unity Church they chose as 
their successors, to hold office until the next annual 
meeting. Not a sound of discord was heard, and the 
re-establishment of the church was complete. On Sun- 
day morning, April 26, at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing services, the field secretary, who is the acting min- 
ister of Unity Church, announced that through the 
generosity of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, a prominent 
member of Dr. Minot J. Savage’s church in New York 
City, he had been authorized to present Unity Church 
with $1,000, to be applied toward the purchase of a 
church building lot, which the trustees had already 
secured. This was followed by an appeal to those 
present to prepare for an effort to raise sufficient money 
to erect a suitable church as soon as possible. After 
the close of the services, Mr. Edward Ginn, so well known 
in Boston, who had listened to the announcements 
and the appeal, made a contribution of $500 toward 
the building fund of the new church. This gave great 
pleasure to the friends of the church, and will do much 
toward stimulating interest in the enterprise, which 
is now well on its way to a successful completion. Mr. 
Ginn’s gift was a complete surprise to every one, and 
was gratefully appreciated. Redlands deserves a fine 
church building. There is no place in Southern Cali- 
fornia where a Unitarian church is more needed or can 
do more real service to the cause of religion. ‘There 
are few towns in any region where so large a proportion 
of the people attend Sunday services of worship. The 
city is well supplied with churches, but there was no 
“liberal” church of any name or description here until 
“Unity Church” arose from the dead. The church 
has no debts; and it now owns a lot which suits every- 
body concerned, and has about $3,000 in its treasury 
with which to begin the accumulation of a building 
fund. The congregations are steadily increasing, and 
the spirit of despair which prevailed among the Unita- 
rians of Redlands has given way to one of encourage- 
ment .and confidence in the future. On April 29 a 
Branch Alliance was regularly organized by Mrs. George 
W. Stone, and the officers were elected. This new 
Branch has for its president Mrs. Clarence A, Shaw, 
and this fact assures its vigorous activity and efficiency. 

This result in Redlands has been obtained chiefly 
by the persistent presentation of modern Unitarian- 
ism, without suppression or modification. It is an evi- 
dence, familiar to those engaged in such work, that the 
people will stand by the truth, as they see it, when it 
is plainly and unequivocally put before them, There 
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are mafly more persons who are real Unitarians than 
are suspected, and these cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing like ‘‘liberal Orthodoxy,” so called. Clear-think- 
ing Unitarians cannot attend other than Unitarian 
churches with any pleasure or profit, however kindly 
disposed they may be toward other faiths. It is not 
the attitude toward others that is involved, but the 
spiritual needs of their own natures. There are other 
fields where this kind of work ought to be done. Many 
of them are ripe for the harvest. The Unitarian Church 
is the best possible meats, as matters now stand, for 
spreading the Christianity which Jesus taught. Why 
not cease speculating about new things and new meas- 
ures, and try what a campaign of missionary work 
can do for the world; and, while we are doing this, 
cannot those who ‘‘see no future for our denomination” 
be persuaded to at least keep quiet and let those with 
more faith than they have a chance to try? 

The Pacific Coast Conference meeting, which will 
be held May 26-29 at Seattle in Washington, promises 
to be of unusual interest. The Unitarians who live 
in that ambitious city on Puget Sound are manifest- 
ing great interest in the meeting; and the attendance 
is likely to be much larger than usual, notwithstand- 
ing the distance which the delegates will need to travel. 
For most of us it means a trip as long as from Atlanta 
to Portland, Me. 

The fine rains have produced a feeling of certainty 
concerning the future on this coast, and the outlook is 
altogether bright for Unitarianism as well as for good 
crops. What a lot of things we have to make us thank- 
ful!’ 


Hungary. American Unitarians are much interested 
in the welfare of their fellow-believers in Hungary. 

Rev. Miklos Jozan, minister of the church at Buda- 
pest, writes to the secretary of the Association :-— 


“The annual meeting of the Budapest Unitarian 
church was held a few days ago at our headquarters. 
The results aimed and arrived at may, on the whole, 
be said to have been quite satisfactory. A welcome 
visit was paid to our congregation by our beloved Bishop 
Ferencz early in April last year, and, in spite of its offi- 
cial character, drew a true-hearted allegiance to the 
name and fame of our Unitarian faith,—a circumstance 
which, in many respects, is due to the simple ways and 
dignified bearing of our foremost spiritual leader. The 
‘canonical visitation’ lasted several days, during which 
the registry, minute-books, and accounts for three years 
back were carefully examined, and all found in order. 
Such visits are paid by the bishop every third year 
to congregations that stand under his supervision. 
The bishop himself is always glad to come among us 
from time to time to witness the progress made by his 
church at Budapest, the noble offspring of his youthful 
ambition; and we are ever so grateful to him for the 
parental care bestowed upon us. 

“The next item of like moment was a forward move- 


ment in the country, where the preaching of our lib-. 


eral faith generally meets with a sympathetic hearing. 
Two hundred farmers of the village of Fureszyarmat 
had seceded from the Calvinist church of the place 
last summer, and having declared, according to the 
regulations of our law, a desire to join our body, they 
were enlisted into our ranks. Our first divine service 
at this place was held in the open air on the 2 3d of July, 


when I preached on the kingdom of peace and justice | 


and love. My colleague of Glodmerovasarhelz and 
the schoolmaster of Merobercuz were also present to 


assist me in organizing our latest local church in the 
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richest part of our lowlands. The first notary of the 
village and the sheriff of the district also attended, 
with a view to preventing any disturbance that might 
be roused by our antagonists. There was, however, 
no need of such a measure, because the hundreds of 
people that had gathered together in that clean yard 
on a bright Sunday morning sang their hymns and 
chants with great fervor and listened with marked at- 
tention to my sermon. Annual contributions were 
subscribed to the amount of over a thousand crowns, 
and it was hoped that the Habe treasury will also grant 
some aid toward the setting up of a normal school. A 
school-room was then hired by the elders of the congre- 
gation, and an able young man was ordained by the 
bishop last September to act as a teacher in our denomi- 
national school and to conduct prayers and hold divine 
service on a Sunday. Mr. Galfy, the appointed teacher, 
has done his best to strengthen among our members 
the sense of ideal sonship and common brotherhood. 
Our people at Fureszyarmat, most of them, belong to 
the well-to-do class of farmers, and had done a good 
deal of sacrifice to sustain their former church. And 
now they are going to cling to the church of their adop- 
tion in the same generous spirit. It will not be long 
before they erect a new place of worship in honorem 
sohus Det, and furnish a clear proof of their attach- 
ment to the Unitarian cause. I have visited them several 
times during last year, and experienced always the 
same kind and sympathetic way of thinking about the 
new departure they had made out of pure conviction. 
“There is a fresh field of work that calls for our help 
and words of encouragement. Part of our American 
grant has been voted to assist them in the difficulties 
that are involved in all beginning; but the beautiful 
design of the new Unitarian chapel to be completed 
there next autumn would well deserve of your special 
support, inasmuch as our means are very limited and 
the colossal college building of Kolozsvar has consumed 
almost all the resources of our denomination. It will, 
indeed, be a decided gain to our body here if we succeed 
in resuscitating the Unitarian principles that have lain 
dormant in the heart of our simple folk for centuries. 
‘‘I have dwelt upon this a little longer in order to give 
you a vivid picture of what is going on in our midst 
in the organization of a new centre of interest. It will 
also help you to understand how and why our authori- 
ties have felt the growing need to join our local 
churches on both banks of the river Danube into a 
new district, under the direct control of a dean. It 
was, therefore, in keeping with the resolution of our 
chief consistory of last autumn that our representatives 
from all parts had been invited by the bishop to a gen- 
eral meeting at Budapest, in the course of which this 
plan of strengthening our body was unanimously agreed 
upon, and the list of the official staff was voted for 
and announced, in the Hungarian fashion, to the accla- 
mation of loud ‘Eljens.’ Dr. Gabor Daniel, deputy 
speaker of the House of Commons, and Mr. Foshegh 
Hovais, a man of great influence in the country, have 
been selected overseers, Mr. Jozan, dean, and Mr. Galfy 
of Polgards, secretary of the new district, and so forth. 
We have taken up our lines of duty with a strong de- 
termination to work for the welfare and progress of our 
country and churches, as well as for the spread of true 
light and knowledge in the domain of liberal religion. 
The final sanction to these arrangements is to be given 
by the synod toward the end of August, a week 
the proceedings of the International Couneil at Amster- 
dam. We have therefore created a bond of ae tA 
ship among our scattered groups of congregations it 
Hungary proper, and accepted the charge intrusted 
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of our labors. 

“Our denominational work has been supported and 
made more efficient by the Francis David Association, 
whose conferences continue to draw a select attend- 
ance from various classes of people. The papers of 
last season appeared in a year book of the Association, 
neatly gotten up and favorably commented upon in 
the press. It is incumbent upon us to ‘sow beside all 
waters.’ Our last meeting of this description may fairly 


- well be designated as an English night, inasmuch as 


a lady of English blood presided at the organ, Mr. Korch- 
mairos read an interesting paper on ‘Channing House’ 
(Highgate, London), full of touching reminiscence, 
and Mr. Jozan gave a study of ‘In Memoriam,’ illus- 
trated by translations in verse and prose. 

‘‘We, of course, anticipate your generous grant, which 
enables us to do something for the country where our 
faith is year by year becoming more popular. With 
grateful remembrance, therefore, of what your Asso- 


_ ciation had done for us in the past, may I appeal once 


more to your sense of world-wide brotherhood, and 
ask you to tender our best thanks to our friends who 
have always shown a warm interest in our young and 
flourishing church.”’ 


Our Need. The attention of American Unitarians is 
called to the stirring address of Rev. Joseph Wood of 
Birmingham, Eng., at the English National Conference 
on April 25. Its appeals and suggestions have direct 
application to the life and work of the American Uni- 
tarian churches. One quotation must suffice :-— 

‘‘We need a better organization of our forces. Nowl 
know the word ‘organization’ is to some of our friends 
the symbol of tyranny, priestcraft, ecclesiastical authority, 
and forty other terrible things. Only whisper it, and 
they are all in a twitter of fear and suspicion; something 
deadly is in the air; it keeps them lying awake o’ nights; 
it threatens to deluge the planet. Above all, it endangers 
the precious liberty of every man doing as he pleases, 
and of every church going to decay as it chooses, and 
of every preacher preaching just what he wants to! Itis 
the one respectable bogey we have left,—organization. 

‘Now I take it that the root weakness lies in the fact 
that we are ‘churches’ only, and not a church,—that 
we are fragments, and not a totality, the result of which 
is denominational anarchy. We have no centre, unless 
it be Carlyle’s ‘Centre of Indifference.’ The parts do 
not make a whole. It is as if the members of a body 
were lying on the ground, all disjointed, with no connect- 
ing ligaments, and no fair covering of rose-colored flesh, 
binding them into one. And in such a condition the eye 
does sometimes say to the hand, ‘I have no need of 
thee.’ Is it possible that these fragments shall be- 
come a whole,—a living body,—throwing itself with the 
weight and momentum of a single solid mass into the 
cause we have at heart? At these triennial gatherings 
we know the joy of united worship; but do we not deny 
ourselves too much the joy of united well-doing? Can 
we not gather into one our scattered congregations, and 
so check the waste and gain the power which comes of 
concentration? ‘Think of the loneliness of many of our 
brethren, the struggle to keep afloat, the insecurity of 
income, the hopelessness of making any headway, grimly 
plodding on, not indeed without sympathy and help, 
but with sympathy and help which are quite inadequate 
to the necessities of the case. Surely we need to combine 
the energies of our churches, to create a living cohesion 
of forces, to be baptized into one heart, one spirit, one 
hope, pledged in all to loyal companionship, bound into 


_ the powerful unity of one organic frame, @ society, a 


—— 
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~ to our care with fair hope and confidence in the success 


church, whose very breath and life and being shall be 
instinct with the joy of a common life and the power of 
a real fellowship. 

“This does not mean that we must be more sectarian 
than of old or more exclusive or that we are to be less 
free to think and advance, to sail to all points of the 
compass and to land on all distant shores. Still less 
does it mean the imposition of tests or the assumption 
of authority. It means the brotherhood of churches real- 
ized, brotherhood not afraid to be brotherhood by some 
bugbear of ecclesiasticism to which it might lead as a 
remote contingency. I suppose it might, and I suppose 
the earth might rush out of its orbit to give Mars a sound- 
ing thwack; and I think one about as likely as the other. 
So long as our churches are made up of truth-loving and 
freedom-loyal men, no organization can possibly endanger 
our liberties.” 


Five Years of the American Unitarian Association. 


Pari I. 


The American Unitarian Association is the organiza- 
tion which chiefly represents the movement in the 
Christian Church which Unitarians inherit and would 
transmit. It is an organization having an honorable 
pedigree and a prophetic task to perform. It is a demo- 
cratic body, and its efficiency or inefficiency reflects 
the vitality or the feebleness of the churches which 
compose its membership. An examination of the plans, 
hopes, and accomplishment of the past five years will re- 
veal to its members and friends the tendencies of its 
present life and work. The period of five years is chosen 
because it is the period wherein the present executive 
officers of the Association have exercised influence in 
its affairs. The president entered the paid service of 
the Association as its secretary Jan. 1, 1898. The 
treasurer was elected in May, 1898, and the secretary 
in May, 1900. If in the course of this examination 
comparisons are made between the work of the last 
five years and other periods of the life of the Associa- 
tion, it is not for the purpose of belittling the work of 
former administrations. Much of what has been ac- 
complished by the present administration has been 
made possible by the fidelity and foresight of past ad- 


ministrations. ‘The present administration builds on 
a good foundation. It was able to use acquired mo- 
mentum. It entered into the work of industrious and 


loyal predecessors. 


Business Methods. The most important change in 
the affairs of the Association in recent years has been 
the reconstruction of its business methods. This has 
been secured through the adoption by the board of 
directors of a series of votes dealing with the financial 
system. ‘The basis of these resolutions is to be found 
in the report of a special committee appointed in March, 
1896, to consider the future policy of the Association. 
This report was signed by John Mason Little, Howard 
N. Brown, Samuel A. Eliot, Arthur T. Lyman, and 
Minot J. Savage. In brief, this committee recommended: 

1. That the policy of granting continuous aid to de- 
pendent churches be gradually and judiciously discon- 
tinued. 

2. That, where appropriations are continued or made, 
they be continued or made primarily to churches, so- 
cieties, or organizations which have developed through 
local interest and enthusiasm, and as far as possible 
concentrated on important enterprises. 

3. That the General Fund be reimbursed by the care- 
ful husbanding and investment of bequests, eS : 
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4. That, anntially, the treasurer report the estimated 
income for the new year, and that this income be dis- 
tributed among the following departments: Mainte- 
nance, Publication, Foreign Missions, and Home Missions. 

The operating reason for these recommendations 
was found in the steady decrease of the capital of the 
General Fund and the accumulation of annual deficits. 
The following table gives the fluctuations of the Gen- 
eral Fund in the last fifteen years. It will be perceived 
that since the vote of 1896 this fund, instead of rap- 
idly losing capital, has been slowly and gradually up- 
built — 


1889 $159,609.50 1894 $75,250.31 1899 $57,877.62 
1890 141,451.30 1895 49,456.56 1900) 75,717.12 
18gt 121,263.02 1896 =. 47,371.56 1901 83,629.62 
1892 93,381.77 1897 = 48, 121.56 1902 = 87,456.52 
1893 86,250.31 1898 58,067.56 


Budget Plan. On Nov. 10, 1896, the second vote 
carrying out the policy of the special committee was 
unanimously passed by the board. ‘This vote, which 
was offered by the present president of the Association, 
then serving as a member of the board of directors, 
was as follows :— 

“Voted, That the Committees on the New England, 
Middle, Southern, Western} and Pacific States, present 
to the directors annually, at the May meeting of the 
board, a report of the total appropriations made in 
their respective departments during the preceding 
fiscal year, with estimates of the amount needed to carry 
on the work during the following year. 

‘‘Voted, That at the May meeting the directors con- 
sider these estimates in connection with the treasurer’s 
report of the income of the preceding year, and fix a 
limit to the appropriation for each committee, accord- 
ing to the just demands of the several departmen ts, 
and with due regard to the enlargement of the General 
Fund and the investment of legacies. 

“Voted, That the distribution of these annual appro- 
priations be left to the discretion of the secretary, dis- 
trict superintendent, and the department committees, 
the action of each committee to be reported to the board 
of directors at the dates now assigned to each depart- 
ment, unless otherwise ordered. The board of directors 
shall reserve the right to revise and to veto any of these 
appropriations before they take effect.” 

The adoption of this budget plan involved a complete 
reorganization of the financial affairs of the Association. 
Since the present administration came into office there has 
been no deficit. The words, ‘‘debts of the Association,’ 
which appeared for many years in the Annual Reports, 
last appeared in 1898. In other words, by the adoption of 
this system the directors put the Association on the “‘pay- 
as-you-go”’ basis. They did this in the face of consid- 
erable criticism and misgiving. There are wise men 
who tell us that the only true condition for a benevo- 
lent organization is the condition of perennial poverty. 
They point out that the organizations which secure 
public support are those which all the time are obliged 
to plead urgent necessity. These friends believed 
that, if the Association paid all its debts and came to 
the end of its financial year with a surplus instead of 
a deficit, the people of the churches would give to the 
work of their Association a reduced support. ‘These 
prophecies have not been fulfilled. On the contrary, 
the ‘‘pay-as-you-go”’ policy has apparently commended 
itself to the constituency of the Association. 


Collective Investment. Upon March 8, 1898, the 
board adopted another vote which marks a distinct 
step in the financial policy of the Association, It was 
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then voted that the special and general funds of the 
Association, with the exception of the funds which, in 
the judgment of the Finance Committee, are required 
by the terms of gift to be invested in identifiable se- 
curities, shall be collectively invested, and at the close 
of the financial year the income from the securities 
held shall be credited to the various funds according 
to the amount of their capital and the average rate of 
interest earned. ‘This vote has made forever secure 
the endowments which the Association receives through 
bequests, and provides that the memory of the testa- 
tors whose names are associated with the spread of 
liberal Christianity through the instrumentality of the 
Association shall be preserved. No fund can here- 
after be lost by unwise investment, and all who remem- 
ber the work of the Association in their wills are as- 
sured that their desires will be perpetually carried out. 


Still another forward step 


Funding of Bequests. 
board of directors 


was taken when in 1899 the 


voted that hereafter all bequests exceeding the sum - 


of $5,000 shall be permanently invested in funds 
bearing the names of the givers. At a later date 
the amount was changed to $1,000. By this vote, 
friends and testators are assured that funds given in 
their name will be held as lasting memorials and made 
increasingly useful in advancing centuries. The com- 
paratively rapid growth of the endowments of the 
Association during the last few years may reasonably 
be taken to be one of the results of the adoption of this 
policy. The following table shows the gifts and be- 
quests for capital account, excluding additions to the 
General Fund :— 


1898 $7,397.00 1901 $43,012.50 
1899 39,591.00 1902 60,424.45 
1900 59,552.50 1903 64,000.00 


Putting these things together, some idea may be 
obtained of the growth of the property of the Associa- 
tion. The whole property of the Association ten years 
ago amounted in May, 1897, to $495,128.28; in May, 
1903, to $931,417.42. This increase is exclusive of 
the considerable increase in the value of real estate, 
and represents simply the increase in the income-bear- 
ing capital held in trust by the Association. 


Publicity. Along with these changes of financial 
policy has gone a marked improvement in the method 
of presenting the treasurer’s accounts. The executive 
officers of the Association believe in absolute public- 
ity for the financial affairs of the corporation. ‘The 
members of the Association who have followed the 
treasurer’s statement for any number of years have 
observed the steady and progressive changes in present- 
ing the financial statements. Very much more informa- 
tion is given than in past years. The figures of the 
treasurer’s report for 1892 covered eleven pages, for 
1902 they covered twenty-eight pages of the Annual 
Report of the Association. Every detail is now set 
forth. " 

Book-keeping. Finally, an entirely new system of 
book-keeping went into effect in the treasurer’s office 
May 1, 1902. Every director and member of the Asso- 
ciation can now tell in a moment what its financial 
standing is and what the condition of any of the accounts 
is. For these improvements the Association is much 
indebted to the assiduous care of its treasurer, who 
has given much time to the investigation of improved 
methods of book-keeping, to the arrangement of the 
necessary ledgers, and to the preparation of the treas- 


* 


urer’s statements for publication. 
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If the members of 
the Association compare the book value of the bonds 
and stock held by the treasurer with their present 
market value, they will have further evidence of the 
ability and devotion of their treasurer. 


_ Publication Department, The development of the 
publication department in the last five years is also a 
story of the reconstruction of a financial system and the 
attainment of larger business efficiency. 

In the Annual Report of 1899 the present presi- 
dent called special attention to the needs of the Pub- 
lication Department, pointing out the necessity of 
separating the missionary and the business accounts, 
the need for the improvement and enlargement of 
the tract lists, of pushing the sale of the Association’s 
publications, and encouraging the scholarship of the 
denomination. He also asked for endowments for pub- 
lication work. Slowly and gradually these recommen- 
dations have been worked into the system of the Asso- 
ciation. The establishment of the Nancy Brackett, 
Edward Wigglesworth, Ezra Stiles Gannett, and James 
Walker Funds has materially increased the income avail- 
able for publication purposes, while with the appoint- 
ment of a publication agent in 1902 a complete reorgan- 
ization of the department was made possible. The 
mercantile and missionary divisions were separated, the 
methods of invoicing and shipping brought up to mod- 
ern standards, and some ventures were entered upon 
in publishing books on ethical, educational, and re- 
ligious subjects. The efficiency of the department 
has thereby been more than doubled. Desirable econ- 
omies have been introduced, the output largely increased, 
and all the work of the department is now carried on 
much more promptly and thoroughly. No one of the 
former activities of the department has been neglected 
or abandoned. In the five years under survey nearly 
five thousand copies of Channing’s Works have been 
sent to orthodox ministers and divinity students ap- 
plying for them. the Christian Register has annually 
and regularly been sent to colleges, libraries, and read- 
ing-rooms, while selected volumes of the publications 
of the Association have been granted to nearly one 
hundred libraries. ‘The free tract lists have been in- 
creased by a number of new series, and altogether eighty- 
five new tracts have been added to the material avail- 
able for the Post-office Mission. The typographical 
improvements have been marked. Let any one com- 
pare not only the contents, but also the appearance 
of the Year Book of 1902 with the Year Book of 1897 
or the Annual Reports for the same dates. The Pub- 
lication Department has further attractively printed 
and largely distributed the reports of a number of spe- 
cial committees, such as the Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Parishes and Churches, which formulated 
the Unitarian Handbook, and the Committee on Cove- 
nants, and the Committee on Plans of Churches and 
the Committee on Country Work. 


Foreign W ork.—The whole relation of the Association 
to our fellow-believers and friends in other lands has 
undergone a radical change during the last five years. 
The Unitarian Mission in Japan has been from the start 
a unique experiment; and, in so far as it has been 
faithful to its original purpose, it has achieved an al- 
most dramatic success. In its inception, and in all 
the years of its maintenance, it has been a frank de- 
parture from the customary aims and methods of for- 
eign missionary work. It was commissioned ‘‘not to 
convert, but to confer.” It first proclaimed a new mis- 
sionary enact discover the good in all 
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existing forms of faith; it recognized the underlying 
sympathy of all religions. If it has done no more than 
to show that Christianity also means courtesy and sym- 
pathy toward a foreign people, it has served a good 
purpose; but besides this it has done a work of great 
practical value, and attracted the attention, some- 
times friendly and sometimes hostile, of many of the 
best minds in Japan. Events have moved rapidly 
in the history of this interesting mission. For the 
first years of its life it was chiefly a Post-office Mission 
and a normal school. In the last five years the activ- 
ity of the mission has been concentrated on Post-office 
Mission, the magazine, church extension, and public- 
spirited work in Tokyo. In 1898 a union was brought 
about between the Unitarian magazine and the chief 
organ of liberal orthodoxy in Japan. This arrange- 
ment meant the close allegiance of the writers, speakers, 
and churches of the liberal wing of Japanese Christian- 
ity. The initiative in this step was taken by the lib- 
eral orthodox men, and was not the result of solicita- 
tion on the part of our representatives. The maga- 
zine thus united and edited by Unitarians has become 
a strong influence in the life of the intellectual leaders 
of the empire. 

In 1900 a new and ‘exceedingly interesting experi- 
ment was entered upon; namely, the complete trans- 
fer of the charge of the mission to native control. ‘This 
bold step is unique in the history of Christian missions. 
The directors of the Association dared to intrust the 
enterprise to the wisdom and energy of their Japanese 
representatives. A religious autonomy is certainly the 
ideal end of missionary effort. It is the boast of the 
Unitarian Mission that, after only twelve years of con- 
tact with American representatives, Japanese Unita- 
rians have proved themselves qualified to administer 
their own enterprises. This experiment has now gone 
forward for three years with unqualified success. 

The Japanese Mission, to fulfil its destiny, needs now 
a new building in the Kanda district of Tokyo. Our 
Japanese friends have accumulated about half the sum 
necessary to build this building. There is still needed 
some $5,000 to plant this centre of influence among 
the university students. Unitarians may take great 
satisfaction in the vigor and usefulness of this Japanese 
Mission, and it should command larger sympathy and 
support. The expense of the mission to the Associa- 
tion has been reduced more rapidly than is customary 
in the case of American churches. 

In 1899 the present president of the Association, 
then the secretary, suggested that the time had come 
for the Unitarians of America to get into closer con- 
tact with their fellow-believers in Europe, and arrange- 
ments were made for the gathering of representatives 
of European liberals on the occasion of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in May, 1900. At that time an International 
Council of Unitarians and Other Liberal Christians was 
organized, and has since had a rapidly extending and 
prophetic career. It has vastly broadened the outlook 
of Unitarians the world over; it has discovered to us 
kindred that we knew nothing about; it has opened 
to us visions of service of which we formerly were ig- 
norant. The Unitarians of America are now in com- 
munication with people in every land who are striv- 
ing to unite pure religion and perfect liberty. 


Co-operation.—1. The granting to the Women’s Alli- 
ance and to the Young People’s Religious Union of 
rooms for their headquarters in the building of the As- 
sociation, so that now all four of the national societies 
are housed under the hospitable roof of the Association. 
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2. The issuing of joint bulletins giving descriptions 
and accounts of the work of the national societies. 

3. A permanent Conference Committee between the 
directors of the Association and the directors of the 
Alliance has been established, to promote harmony and 
prevent duplication of work. 

4. The annual meetings of the national societies 
have been brought into some degree of unity, and a 
joint committee has had general direction of the dis- 
tribution and order of the meetings of Anniversary 
Week. 

5. The appointment of a Hospitality Committee to 
have charge of the hospitality of Anniversary Week 
has changed the climate of that cold and rainy season. 

6. The Association has endeavored to be represented 
at all State and local conferences, and with few excep- 
tions it has been possible to accomplish this good re- 
sult. 

7. The summer meetings at the Isles of Shoals and 
at Nantucket have been inaugurated, and offer another 
opportunity for bringing the ministers and people of 
our churches together into friendly relations. 

8. The establishment of the Western, Southern, and 
New England Missionary Councils has been a long step 
in the improvement of the administration of the home 
missionary work. 


Part IT. will describe the Home Mission work and mis- 
cellaneous activities, 


Abstract of the Report of the Publication Agent. 


During the past year 300,500 tracts have been printed, 
86,500 of these being to the credit of the twenty new 
tracts added to the free list during the year. 292,120 
tracts have been distributed. The advertising pages 
throughout the tract series have been refreshingly 
altered as rapidly as reprintings have made change 
possible. In tract manufacture approximately $600 
has been saved on the prices heretofore paid for paper, 
presswork and binding. 

Twenty-seven book manuscripts have been exam- 
ined and rejected. Twelve books have been added 
to the list of publications, five of these being taken over 
from other publishers, and seven being new. ‘The entire 
number of our own books sold, both old and new, 
was 8,155, over two-thirds of this total being sales of 
the new publications. The proportion of sales of the 
new books would be larger, were it not that among the 
older books are classed the hymn and service books, of 
which about 1,600 have been sold. 

Of the seven strictly new books, 883 editorial copies 
have been sent for review to the public press, and about 
60 per cent. of these have received editorial considera- 
tion, each book thus noticed being accorded anywhere 
from five lines to two columns of space. The bindings 
of nearly half of our older books have been modified 
in style, and in most cases freshened by a change to a 
more cheerful color of cloth. The new American Uni- 
tarian Association imprirt has been used in all rebindings. 

New catalogues have been issued as follows:— 

“Descriptive Catalogue of the Books published by 
the American Unitarian Association,” of which 1,500 
have been printed and distributed, these being sent out 
only upon request or to meet the needs of special in- 
quirers. 

A revised ‘‘List of Religious Books by Unitarian 
Authors,” arranged on a somewhat different plan from 
the old edition, and of these 1,800 have been sent out 
in response to requests. 

A “Descriptive List of Tracts” (to replace the one 
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giving merely titles and authors), of which two edi- 
tions have been issued and approximately 4,000 dis- 
tributed. 

A ‘Bulletin of New Books for the Fall of 1902,” 
of which 12,200 were printed and distributed. In 
addition about 10,000 of the ‘‘Supplementary Announce- 
ment of New Editions,” issued in the spring of 1902, 
were sent out. 

Relations have been entered into with many of the 
committees in charge of tract racks in our churches, 
by means of which about 3,500 copies of each edition 
of our Bulletins are now regularly distributed. A mail- 
ing list of 9,000 individuals carefully collected from 
our churches is used for the sending out of book an- 
nouncements. A record is kept of all orders received 
as a result of sending circulars to these individuals, 
so that gradually we are getting together a valuable 
mailing list of real book buyers. Furthermore, 400 
libraries, 725 booksellers, 400 periodicals (including 
newspapers), and 575 ministers receive our Bulletins. 

Of Channing’s Works 531 copies have been given away, 

and ninety sold. Approximately 10 cents a copy will 
hereafter be saved on the manufacture of each copy 
of Channing. The total saving on manufacture of the 
older books during the last fiscal year amounts to about 
$200. 
The experiment of sending books on approval for 
examination before purchase has proved successful. 
Nineteen out of every twenty books thus sent are re- 
tained by their examiners, and promptly paid for. 

In addition to the distribution of catalogues and bul- 
letins and the sending out of review copies of books, 
about twenty literary notes prepared as news items 
have been sent to the public press; and a fair propor- 
tion of these have been quoted either in full or in part 
in the literary columns of many periodicals. Further 
publicity has been gained through the more expensive 
method of advertising in the public press, about two dozen 
fair-sized display advertisements having been inserted 
at an approximate cost of $500. 

Book manufacturing during the past year has cost 
$3,760.54. Purchases of miscellaneous books for the 
book-room have amounted to $3,752.02. Royalties 
have cost $211.80, purchases of manuscripts $275, 
salesmen’s commissions $125, salaries $1, 558, postage and 
express $495.86 and petty expenses $250.52. In addition 
to these items is the further important one of advertising, 
amounting to $1,554.39, incurred by the periodical adver- 
tising referred to, by the paper, printing, mailing, and 
postage on catalogues and bulletins. Leaving out the 
book-room purchases, which are made in most cases 
simply to meet calls, it is evident that the department is 
at the total expense, under the various heads mentioned, 
of $8,231.11, which must be met from the sales of our 
own publications. The total sales, including -miscella- 
neous titles carried in the book room, but omitting books 
sold on book and tract donation account, amount to 
$10,745.71. 

In this initial year, in the new departure of the As- 
sociation into the field of general publishing, consid- 
erable expense has been incurred that is only neces- 
sary in the launching of a new business. ‘The depart- 
ment has been put to numerous petty expenses which 
will not hereafter be necessary. All possible economy 
will be practised that does not react to the real injury 
of the department, with the hope that all items of ex- 
pense thus saved can be turned to the advertisi 
which the department and the books themselves need. — 
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End of the April ‘Word and Work.” 
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For the Christian Register. 
Between the Gates. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


The god of gates both back and forward sees ; 
And man, who serves him, enly one of these. 
Events push on. The gods, severe, but wise, 
Knew well which way to set our mortal eyes. 


International Arbitration. 


THE WORK OF LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 
THE COMING MAY MEETING. 


For some years past Lake Mohonk, a pict- 
uresque and romantic locality in the Sha- 
wangunk Mountains, overlooking the Hud- 
son River valley, a few miles below Pough- 
keepsie, has been the scene of two annual 
conferences which have had an _increas- 
ing and powerful influence in arousing pub- 


lic attention and moulding popular senti- 


ment with respect to certain great causes 
involving the interests of justice, humanity, 
and the brotherhood of man. One of these 
conferences, held in May, is devoted spe- 
cifically to the promotion of international 
arbitration as a means of settling disputes 
between nations, and the other, held in 
October, has for its object the betterment 
of the condition of the American Indians. 

Of the two conferences, that on inter- 
national arbitration has now the deepest 
and widest interest, since the topic consid- 
ered concerns the people of all nations, lays 
hold upon one of the mightiest problems 
that can engage human thought, and one 
which is certain to take upon itself larger 
and yet more vital phases in the immediate 
future. The cause of peace and interna- 
tional arbitration has, in fact, made won- 
derful strides forward since the first of these 
Mohonk Conferences was held, nine years 
ago,—a progress stimulated and _ helped 
on in no small degree by the thought and 
action of these men and women who have 
composed these annual assemblies. These 
years have witnessed such epoch-making 
events in the history of the peace move- 
ment as the publication of M. de Bloch’s 
work on “‘The Future of War,” the issue 
of the Czar’s Rescript, the holding of the 
Hague Peace Conference, the institution of 
the Hague International Court, the settle- 
ment in that court of the ‘‘Pius Fund” case, 
and the recent reference to it of the Vene- 
zuela difficulty and other disputes. 

Among the guiding spirits of these May 
meetings. at Lake Mohonk in years past 
have been such men as the veteran Edward 
Everett Hale; Dr. Benjamin F. L. True- 
blood of Boston, whose life has been de- 
voted to the gospel of peace; Senator George 
F. Edmunds of Vermont, who presided at 
several sessions, and gave much valuable 
time and wise counsel to the work; Dr. 
Theodore I. Cuyler, whose eloquent lips 
and prolific pen have never grown weary 
in well-doing; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
the young Philadelphia lawyer and publicist ; 
Walter S. Logan, a prominent member of 
the New York bar; President Faunce of 
Brown University; President Taylor of Vas- 
sar; President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr; Prof. John B Clark of Columbia 
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University; Felix Adler of the New York 
Society of Ethical Culture; Dr. Augustus 
String of Rochester Theological Seminary; 
Judge’ Earl, formerly chief justice of the 
New York Court of Appeals; Hon, Fred- 
erick W. Holls, one of the leading repre- 
sentatives at The Hague Conference; and 
such representative business men as George 
Foster Peabody, John Crosby Brown, Wal- 
ter Van Ogden, James Talcott, and William 
F. King of New York; Phillips C. Garrett 
and Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia; 
Robert Treat Paine and Osborn Howes of 
Boston; and many other men and women 
equally eminent and well known in the 
world of education, finance, and philanthropy. 
Miss Helen Gould, the daughter of the 
famous financier, has been a regular at- 
tendant at these conferences for years past, 
and has shown a deep and practical interest 
in the proceedings. 

Both of these annual gatherings at Mohonk 
owe their inception, their success, and their 
continued existence to Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
the owner of the lake and all the adjacent 
territory for miles around, including the 
great hostelry situated on the border of 
the lake. The members of the two con- 
ferences are selected by Mr. Smiley, and 
are invited here and entertained as his 
guests during the three days in which the 
sessions are held. Associated with him in 
the management of these meetings, as well 
as its gracious hospitalities and thoughtful 
courtesies, have been his two brothers, 
Daniel and Alfred, the latter of whom died 
at his winter home at Redlands, Cal., last 
winter. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a spot 
more conducive to the calm and clear think- 
ing and the cool and thoughtful delibera- 
tion that should mark all wise and success- 
ful propaganda for righteousness than Lake 
Mohonk itself. One can easily imagine with 
what inward joy and satisfaction some 
grim and war-loving baron of feudal times 
would have seized upon this spot, this wild 
mountain eyrie, for the erection of a strong- 
hold from which to direct his forays, keep 
watch and ward over all his domain, and 
bid defiance therein to all his enemies, 
secure within its encircling cliffs and rocky 
battlements from surprise and every hostile 
assault. Under these unique and happy 
conditions and in this atmosphere of peace 
and rest these bodies of men and women 
of whom we have been speaking meet year 
by year for counsel, for deliberation, and 
preparation for action. An instance of the 
practical and effective character of the 
work instilled by these conferences is seen 
in the fact that a committee appointed 
last year to bring the subject of arbitration 
before the commercial bodies of this country 
has had favorable action taken upon its 
propositions by chambers of commerce 
and boards of trade in nearly every city in 
the United States where such bodies exist. 

While it would be manifestly impossible 
to measure or to make a definite accounting 
of the actual good accomplished by the 
successive arbitration conferences held at 
Lake Mohonk, the representative and in- 
fluential character of the two or three hun- 
dred men and women who have been meet- 
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ing here for counsel on this subject renders 
it certain that that remarkable upgrowth 
of public sentiment in favor of arbitration 
which has taken place in recent years is 
due to a considerable degree to the inspi- 
ration given out from Take Mohonk. 

Hon. John W. Foster, the veteran diplo- 
matist, who has recently been selected as 
counsel to the Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
sion, presided over the Mohonk Conference 
last May, and has consented to act in the 
same capacity this year if his engagements 
will permit. He is an ideal man for the 
place, not only because of his extended 
diplomatic experience, but because he has 
served on numerous international peace 
commissions as the representative of the 
United States. He is, moreover, an excel- 
lent and tactful presiding officer. Others 
who have signified their intention to be 
present at the coming conference, which 
opens at Lake Mohonk on May 27, are Sen- 
ator Cullum of Illinois, Capt. William Cro- 
zier of the Ordnance Department at Wash- 
ington, Hon. William L. Penfield of Wash- 
ington, who served as counsel for the United 
States in the Pius Fund case tried at The 
Hague last fall, Hon. John W. Griggs, 
former Attorney-General of the United 
States, President Daniel C. Gilman of the 
Carnegie Institute, Edward Everett Hale, 
Gen. O. O. Howard, Bliss Perry, editor At- 
lantic Monthly, President J. D. Schurman of 
Cornell University, Rev. Drs. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Josiah Strong, A. H. Bradford, 
George Batchelor, and R. S$. McArthur, 
Judge George Gray, Edwin D. Mead, and 
Gen. James Grant Wilson, and many others. 
Two sessions of the conference are held 
each of the three days of the meeting, one 
in the forenoon and the other in the even- 
ing, the remaining time being given to rec- 
reation and social intercourse. The pro- 
ceedings include brief addresses relating to 
the work, progress, and prospects of the 
cause of international arbitration, followed 
by general discussions. As great care is 
taken to select only the best and most au- 
thoritative speakers on the questions at 
issue, the discussions always take a high 
range, and are always full of inspiration and 
instruction. The trial of the Pius Fund 
case before The Hague Court during the 
past year, and the more recent reference of 
the Venezuela difficulty and several other 
less prominent cases to the same tribunal, 
will give the discussions of the conference 
this year more than usual interest. The 
points upon which greatest stress will be 
laid throughout the entire conference will 
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be the importance of using all possible 
means to secute a universal recognition of 
The Hague tribunal, and the necessity of 
instituting a more active propaganda for 
the education of public sentiment on the 
subject of arbitration throughout the civil- 
ized world. 


Literature. 


PuILLirs BRooxs, A Study. By William 
Lawrence, D.D., Bishop of Massachusetts, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—If Bishop Lawrence’s lecture on 
the tenth anniversary of Phillips Brooks’s 
death does not impress us so favorably as 
his recent Roger Wolcott, it is because its 
condensation comes into marked contrast 
with the fulness of Dr, Allen’s elaborate 
biography, whereas in the case of Gov. 
Wolcott we had no previous account of that 
which was at all deliberate. There is em- 
phasis, as there should be, upon Brooks’s 
open mind and liberal spirit and his refusal 
to look for the unity of Christendom to any 
identity of organization or of creed. Nat- 
urally, a good deal is claimed for the partic- 
ular church of which Brooks was a minister, 
and not enough is ascribed to his personality, 
which was the principal thing, and would 
have made him a power working for right- 
eousness in any church to which he had been 
attached. But we are bound to think that, 
if his parents had kept up their Unitarian 
connection, and Brooks had been reared 
and educated in that, it would have been 
better for him and for the world at large, and 
for the Unitarian communion an_inesti- 
mable boon. He would have given to the 
Unitarian faith that high imaginative and 
poetic interpretation which would com- 
mend it to many thousands who now go 
mourning, not knowing what it is they lack. 
We do not conceive that there was anything 
of solid worth in Brooks’s message which 
could not have been translated to its advan- 
tage into the terms of an entirely rational 
belief 


Mazzini. By Bolton King. New York: 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.—Thirty-one 
years ago last month the writer of this notice. 
was in Genoa when the body of Mazzini was 
borne to its burial. In the years since, the 
fame of the man has grown more clear and 
spread more widely. As a thinker, his de- 
fects are great. As a practical political 
worker, he failed. Yet he was idealist, 
saint, and hero; and ‘“‘he does most for the 
race,” says his. latest biographer, “who 
purges its spiritual vision and-breathes into 
cold duty till it becomes a thing of life and 
passion and power.” Mr. King’s book is 
one of the Temple Biographies; that is, it 
is one of a series which, it will be remembered, 
are intended to bring together studies of the 
lives of men who have achieved the greatness 
that belongs to character rather than to posi- 
tion or circumstance. ‘This life of Mazzini and 
the study of his thought shows how truly he 
belongs in such a series. A dozen chapters 
follow the patriot’s life through his youth 
and the inspiration of “young Italy,” his 
years as an exile, and the hot days of the 
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Revolution, his stay in England, where he 
took no small part in society and politics, 
the later Italian agitations, and his closing 
years. Then seven more chapters give us 
the study of Mazzini’s thought and charac- 
ter. They are called ‘‘ Religion,” ‘‘Duty,’’ 
“The State,” ‘‘Social Theories,” “‘ National- 
ity,” “Literary Criticism,” and “‘The Man.” 
It is a story of romance and pathos, through 
which one feels ever the wonderful spirit of 
the man. 


Younc PEoPLE’s History OF HOLLAND. 
By William Elliot Griffis. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Dr. Griffis has told 
the romantic story of little Holland with 
animated description and a careful selection 
of picturesque incidents which illustrate its 
development. It is a glorious record from 
the time the kingdom was first won from 
the ocean to assert its supremacy in com- 
merce, culture, intellectual and religious 
liberty; and it is a record with which, as 
Dr. Griffis justly says, Americans should be 
familiar, remembering how much of the best 
in our own national life we owe to the Neth- 
erlands. Dr. Griffis is preparing a larger 
work on the same subject for adults, which 
will lay less stress on the picturesque and 
romantic elements of Dutch history, and 
show more fully what this people have con- 
tributed in many lines of achievement to the 
sum of human civilization. In the mean 
time this present book will doubtless be 
read by older people than those to whom 
it is primarily addressed with no less satis- 
faction. 


HOME SCIENCE CooKk-Boox. By Mary J. 
Lincoln and Anna Barrows. Boston: Home 
Science Publishing Company. $1.— The 
value of the American Kitchen Magazine 
has been well tested, and this condensation 
of the many recipes and suggestions that 
have appeared there will be found doubly 
useful in book form. Its editors speak with 
the authority that comes from .training, 
experience, and common sense, and doubt- 
less every recipe in the book may be de- 
pended upon. Recipes that appeal espe- 
cially to the heart of a practical housekeeper 
are those for warming over meats, for emer- 
gency lunches, easy ways of cooking eggs, 
and the general directions upon which much 
depends, but which too often are neglected 
in formal cook-books. A variety of menus 
for every month in the year is a helpful 
addition. 


Taniti THE GOLDEN. By Charles Keéler. 
San Francisco: Oceanic Steamship. Com- 
pany. 20 cents.—This brief sketch, -hand- 
somely printed and illustrated, continues 
the tradition of romance which seems to 
change every traveller to these islands into 
a poet. Mr, Keeler had a delightful outing, 
and is eager to share the pleasure he re- 
ceived with his readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


William B. Snow and Charles P. LeBon, 
instructors in French in the English High 
School, Boston, have prepared a French 
reading-book for beginners, which they 
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call Easy French. It follows substantially 
the method now approved by the best 
teachers, although that method is syste- 
matized and adapted to the needs of the 
pupil more completely than in any single 
book with which we are acquainted. ‘The 
studying of languages ought to be pro- 
gressive pleasure, with the slightest possi- 
ble suspicion of drudgery. To make it so 
needs interesting text, a teacher in love 
with his subject, and common-sense methods 
such as are indicated in this small volume. 


The Musicians’ Library is an important 
series of volumes issued by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, planned to include all the master- 
pieces of song and piano music. Each vol- 
ume is edited by some man who is an au- 
thority on the subject, and is complete 
in itself. Fifty Mastersongs, edited by Mr. 
H. T. Finck, and Forty Piano Compositions, 
by Chopin, edited by James Huneker, began 
the series last autumn. These are followed 
now by Fifty Best Songs of Robert Franz 
and by Twenty Original Piano Compost- 
tions by Franz Liszt. ‘The former is edited 
by Mr. William F. Apthorp, who prefaces 
the songs with an interesting biographical 
sketch of the composer, an estimate of 
Franz’s place as a master of artistic theory 
and expression, and the prophecy that, 
although Franz has not yet won real popu- 
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larity, he may be as sure of the future as 
any great genius that ever put pen to paper. 
‘‘He was no graceful pioneer into a no-thor- 
oughfare, like Felix Mendelssohn. Neither 
did he, like Robert Schumann, represent 
an early transitional stage in a great world- 
progress. Like Palestrina of old, he achieved 
and embodied in his works the supreme 
culmination of a special form of music. In 
the domain of the purely lyrical Led, no 
greater songs than his can be written.” 
The editor of the Liszt volume is August 
Spanuth, who adds to the admirably chosen 
numbers a portrait of Liszt, a biographic 
and critical introduction, a bibliography, and 
hints to players. The series is one of un- 
usual excellence. Bound in paper, the 
price is $1.25, postpaid; in full cloth, gilt, 
$2.25. A special booklet giving lists of 
contents and full particulars may be had 
from the publisher, 


The Magazines. 


Step by Step is an attractive illustrated 


primer prepared by S. C. Peabody, and 
published by Ginn & Co. Miss Peabody 
is a teacher in Waltham, and has worked 
her own experience into the book. ‘The three 
prominent features of the book are repetition 
of words, frequent reviews, and systematic 
grading. Many of the color and outline 
drawings are simple enough to copy or 
trace. The book is intended to give pleas- 
ure as well as profit to the child while it is 
learning to read. 


Davos Platz, the celebrated Alpine winter 
resort, is the subject of an interesting arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Lamp. It 
is written by Mrs. Alice Crossette Hall, 
whose associations with the place and with 
some of the great names that have been 
connected with it well deserve this record. 
Here stood Stevenson’s chalet Am Stein 
and John Addington Symonds’s villa Am 
Hof. The tobogganing exploits of these 
friends, Mr. Symonds’s active share in the 
entertainments of the place and his love of 
Davos find here a sympathetic critic. The 
article is full of agreeable reminiscence and 
well supplied with original photographs. 


The New England Magazine for May 
starts off with two articles on ‘‘The Emer- 
son Centennial,’’ by George Willis Cooke,— 
articles interesting not only for their sub- 
ject-matter, but for the array of photo- 
graphs. These include a full-page picture 
of Emerson taken from the unfinished 
portrait by William Furness, Concord pho- 
tographs, a picture of Col. Higginson which 
is curiously uncharacteristic, and others more 
or less familiar, representing the Emerson 
time and the Transcendental movement. 
Other articles in the number are ‘The 
Beauty of Antiquity,’ by Abbie Farwell 
Brown; a sketch of “Bradford Academy,” 
by Mabel Hill; and a fully illustrated de- 
scription of ““The New England Primer,” 
by Clifton Johnson. Edwin D. Mead writes 
of “Jean de Bloch and “The Future of War,’”’ 
and there are several stories and poems. 


Books Received. 


x From Eugene F. Endicott, Boston. 
Life Lessons. By J. F. Thompson. 75 cents. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Geperal History of Commerce. By William Clarence 


_ From Little, Brown &* Co., Boston. 
The Wars of Peace. By A. F. Wilson. $1.50. 
_ From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Taple of the Whirlpool. By the author of “The Garden 
of a Commuter’s Wife.”’ $1.50. 


| From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York 


" Papbology pt; Common Life. ‘By Frank ‘Sargent 
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looked at Nan’s house, and said, with slow 
scorm in his voice, ““Folks—don’t—furnish— 


The Dome. stood on a bright bit of calico, which was the 
“carpet.” . 
The Poli Bob was slowly laying his sticks. He 


“The nicest man I ever saw,” their as 
Said Eetle Nan to me, = . = 3 - = built. 
“Gig Ghnaen wien shandy euduade Gutucbasl Don’t care,” said Nan. “I'm tired of 


When we're let out at three. playing stick-houses, anyway. “Tisn’t any 
“He's dressed just as the soldiers are; | fun. Come on, let’s be the Pilgrim Fathers, 
He wears gold bettoss, too ; | Bob, and clear the Iand.”” 
And he stands up so proad and straight, “What'll Don be? He can’t be a Pilgrim 
briciaha dimnian aries cam Father,” said Bob, looking at Don thought- 
“He always says, “Come, little kids, fully. 
I'll take you "crass street” And, aa c 
f guess cane Pm the lenleat ail, . Oh! he can be a tiger, and we'll shoot 
He always holds my hand. ) iim,” Nan sid. “And we must burn away 
en | ee the woods, you know, Bob. That's the way 
He's so big they doa’t dare to do. Papa says so; and papa, he knows 
To say, ‘Get ap!” and drive "em on, everything.” 
Becnese he's standing there. Away went the Pilgrim Fathers to clear 
“He makes believe to chase the boys, the land, and close behind went the friendly 


And shakes his fist; and thea : - < 
5 ere ler aalipea ee tiger which was to be shot. Joe watched 


A-scampering beck again. 


| her dishes. The next minute she heard Nan’s 
| Voice screaming: “O Boh, Bob! quick, quick, 
; quick! The ash-house is all afire! Oh, oh, 
oh?” 
As Nan’s “ohs” increased in strength, Bob’s 
| Voice joined in, and Don barked wildly. 
“The ash-house on fire?” thought Joe. 
“And it’s dose tothe barn.” She flung down 
her dish-cloth, caught up a pail of water, and 
ran. 


“spmnetomes be pets me on the bend, 
And says, ‘ Ho! Hule gui, 
You goine to wait all Christmas comes 
Te cat me of that carl?” 
“And one time, when it raimed, the street 
Was muddy, and I ofed: 

He picked me ap, 2nd carried me 
Right to the other side. 

“The nicest man I ever saw,” 

Said Hnle Naz to me, 
“Ts the one who stands oetside car school 
When we're let out at three” 


Papa was chief of the fire department in the 
village. He had often told his children what 
to do in case of fire. 

How Joe flew across the yard, calling to 
Nan and Bob to get more water, and come 

Joe was washing dishes. It seemed to/ quick! Before she reached the ash-house, 
Joe that she was always washing dishes. If|she could se the smoke; and when, out of 
She had only been a boy, and could have breath, she pulled open the door, black clonds 
done boys’ work! Poor Joe tossed her little | rushed out and choked her. She could see the 
dark head, set her teeth hard, and went on | red flames darting in and out of the darkness 
with the dishes. |within. Thestone part would not burn. Joe 

Outside she could hear the children talking | remembered that, and dashed the water with 
as they built stick-houses Joe called her|all her little strength against the wooder 
little sister Nan and Nan’s little friend Bob | roof of the building. 

“the children”; for they were only six.| By this time Nam was there with more 
while she was ten, and “guing on eleven.” water. Joe had just raised the pail ‘high for 

Bob was the next-door neighbor’s boy./a good throw, when the sruff voice of the 
He had big biwe eyes, stiff white hair, and a/old gardener, from somewhere near, called, 
round grave face. He drawied his words)“What be you young "uns up to now?” 
and dragged his feet. Such a slow, solemn/ Joe sent the water first, then wiped her hot 
little boy was Bob! face, and called back: “O Davis, bring some 

Bob and Nan always played together;| water, (quick! The ash-house is all afire?’ 
but they were never quite happy unless Don/| ‘“Tain’t nuther?’ shouted old Davis, in 
was there, too. Don was the large brown /diseust. “I'm smokin’ hams.” 


— Selected. 


Joe’s Fire Company. 


them out of sight, and then went beck to); 


and papa pulled Nan’s curls, and asked | 


where she had found her way of curing hams. 
Then Bob came in from his supper, and 


Don came im from his; and mamma said, as 
she Kissed them all round: “Let papa joke 
all he wants to, children. He's as proud as 
I am of our brave Kttle fire company.”— 
Alice E_ Allen, in Sunday School Times. 


Mamma’s Letter. 
They had promised Robbie that, when he 


His sixth birthday came at length, and he 
waited impatiently for mail-time. 


It wasn’t fun to go for the 
he thought, as he trudged soberly along. 
He didn’t want to bring letters to mamma 
if they were going to make her feel bed. He 


dog. When mamma =:w Nan coming slowly 
across the lawn or down the walk, she always 
knew that Bob was only a few steps behind, 
and that old Don would be close behind 
Bob. She kmew, too, when she saw this 
solemn trio, that some mischief was on foot. 

Joe listened to Bob’s slow drawl while she 
scalded and dried the plates. 

“Your sticks don’t Ke straight, Nan Tur- 
ner,” he was Sying. 

“Don’t care if they don’t,” piped Nan’s 
clear little voice. “My perior’s all furnished, 
anyway. See, Bob.” 

Joe could not resist looking out of the win- 
dow to see, too. She was only ten, you re- 
member. There they were under the trees. 
Nan’s hat was hanging by one string. Tired 
of building, she was already furnishing her 
parlor. A row of small stones for “chairs” 


Joe dropped her pail, and ran back to her without asking any questions, thinking the 
unwashed dishes. Someway, she was glad) ittle boy was perhaps afraid of losing it. 
not to meet any ome just then < 

The little procession of three formed, as took the paper. “Well, I didn’t think there 
usual Nan’s curly head was held very high would be one again so soon” And tol 
Bob's feet dragged themselves ) went out to play. 
away from the exciting scene. Don's But his mind wasn't quite easy a 
silky ears drooped. He seemed to feel that letter, and after he had gome to 
the burden of the mistake rested most heav-| mamma allabout it. Ses 


ily upon him. = She didn't scold bit.” 


That night, at tea-time, Papa Turner said | 


to mamma: CO cheered 
that I must pat 

and barn, but it won't be necessary. Do 
myuecheescsiine sent eaters | a 


less of fire companies right in our family.” 


APs 
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scold, anyway. She just kissed Robbie and 
hurried downstairs. 

Then papa put on his hat and hurried to 
the post-office; and pretty soon mamma 
came upstairs again, her face glad as could be, 
and her eyes shining through happy tears. 

She hugged Robbie tight, and told him 
that this letter brought good news. It said 
that grandma was a great deal better, and 
they thought now that she would get well. 

Robbie was very glad, too; but, just as 
mamma started to go downstairs, he burst 
out crying. 

“Why, what is it, dear?” asked mamma, 
coming back and stroking his curly head. 
“What makes you cry?” 

“’Cause—I—I—I—wish—I'd brought you 
— the — happy—letter — my — own — self!” 
said Robbie, between his sobs, in great re- 
morse; but mamma comforted him with the 
assurance that there would be plenty more 
happy letters for him to bring, and he was 
soon fast asleep.—Carrie A. Parker, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


An Awkward Laddie.. 


Nearly a hundred years ago a stout, freckle- 
faced, awkward boy of eighteen years, 
dressed in a ragged waistcoat and short 
breeches, without stockings or shoes, rapped 
one evening at the door of a humble cottage 
in Northern England, and asked to see the 
village schoolmaster. When that person 
appeared, the boy said very modestly, “I 
would like to attend your evening school, 
sir.”’ 

“And what do you wish to study?’’ asked 
the teacher, roughly. 

“T want to learn to read and write, sir,” 
answered the lad. 

The schoolmaster glanced at the boy’s 
homely face and rough clothes scornfully, 
and said, ‘‘Very well, you may attend; but 
an awkward, bare-legged laddie like you 
would better be doing something else than 
learning his letters.’’ Then he closed the 
door in the lad’s face. 

This boy was the son of the fireman of a 
pumping-engine in a Northumberland col- 
liery. His birthplace was a hovel with a 
clay floor, mud walls, and bare rafters. 
When he was five years old, he began to 
work for his living by herding cows in the 
daytime and barring up the gates at night. 
As he grew older, he was set to picking stones 
from the coal, and after that to driving a 
horse which drew coal from the pit. He 
went half-fed and half-clothed. 

When he called at the school-house, he 
was plugman of a pumping-engine, and, 
though he knew nothing of reading or writ- 
ing, he had studied the engine until he had 
a complete knowledge of the machine. He 
was able to take it apart, and make any 
ordinary repairs. 

Not discouraged by the advice given him 
by the schoolmaster, he made application 
and attended the evening school. At the 
end of about two years he had learned all 
this school could teach him. He conceived 
the plan of constructing a steam-engine. 
It took him a long time; but at the age of 
forty ‘he had constructed several engines, 
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and was known as a successful and energetic 
engineer, and was called upon to build long 
and difficult lines of railroad. 

But his locomotives were too slow: he 
wanted them to run faster. He proposed 
to build one that would run at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. Everybody laughed 
at him. Some thought he was crazy. One 
gentleman, who considered himself very wise, 
said to him: ‘Suppose you invent an engine 
capable of running nine or ten miles an hour, 
and suppose, while it is running, a cow 
should stray upon the track. Will not that 
be a very awkward circumstance?” 

“T should think it might be very awkward 
—for the cow,” he answered. 

Well, he succeeded in making his loco- 
motive, and at a trial which took place near 
Liverpool it attained to the unprecedented 
speed of fourteen miles an hour. By mak- 
ing certain improvements, this same engine, 
the Rocket, was made to attain the speed 
of thirty miles an hour. People laughed 
no longer, but admired. 

He was invited as a consulting engineer 
to foreign countries, and wealth flowed 
upon him. Philosophers sought his friend- 
ship. His king offered him knighthood, 
but he preferred to remain plain George 
Stephenson, 


The Meadows of the Sky. 


I hear the veery singing, 
And the south wind softly sigh, 
As I gaze up from my window 
To the meadows of the sky. 


The star sheep there are grazing, 
With the star lambs by their side, 

And the shepherd moon is guarding 
O’er the meadows large and wide. 


And through those spacious meadows 
A lane goes curving by, 
And it leadeth to the sheepfold 
Of the meadows in the sky. 
— Elizabeth QO. Bolles, in St. Nicholas. 


The Cricket and the Lion. 


One day the lion was out walking in the 
wood. As he was stepping near an old 
rotten log, he heard a tiny voice say: ‘Oh, 
please, don’t step there! That’s my house, 
and with one step more you will destroy it.” 

The lion looked down, and saw a little 
cricket sitting on the log. He roared: 
“And is it you, weak little creature, that 
dare tell me where to step? Don’t you know 
that I am king of the beasts?” 

“Vou may be king of the beasts, but I 
am king of my house; and I don’t want 
you to break it down, king or no king.”’ 

The lion was amazed at such daring. 

“Don’t you know, you weakling, that I 
could smash you and your house and all 
your relatives with one blow of my paw?” 

“T may be weak, but I have a cousin no 
bigger than I who can master you in a fight.” 

“Oh, ho! Oh, ho!” laughed the lion. 
“Well, little boaster, you have that cousin 
here to-morrow, and, if he does not master 
me, I’ll crush you and your house and your 
cousin altogether.” 

The next day the lion came back to the 
same spot and roared, ‘‘ Now, boaster, bring 
on your valiant cousin!”’ 
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Pretty soon he heard a buzzing near his 
ear. Then he felt a stinging. “Oh! oh!” 
hecried. ‘Get out of my ear!” 

But the cricket’s cousin, the mosquito, 
kept on stinging and stinging. With every 
sting the lion roared louder, and scratched 
his ear and jumped around. But the mos- 
quito kept on stinging and stinging. The 
cricket sat on the log, and looked on. At 
last he said, ‘‘Mr. Lion, are you satisfied to 
leave my house alone?” ‘Yes, anything, 
anything,” roared the lion, ‘if you will 
only get your cousin out of my ear!” So 
the cricket called the mosquito off, and then 
the lion went away, and never bothered 
them any more.—Good Housekeeping. 


Chipmunk. 


Chipmunk is out. You can tell him by 
the black stripes down his back. 

His home is a hole in the ground near that 
big rock by the wall, but these warm spring 
days bring him out. See him dart in and 
out among the stones of the wall. He 
does not run up the tree-trunks unless some- 
thing gives him a sudden fright when he 
is some distance from home. 

He does not often venture far from his 
own door-yard, but sometimes hunger drives 
him to take longer journeys. 

In autumn he sometimes sits up in a bird’s 
nest. 

Chippy is a dear, trusting little fellow, 
and, if he finds you are his friend, he will 
take peanuts from the bag or your hand.— 
Presbyterian. 


Marjorie never cries when she bumps 
herself; but, when Aramantha injured 
her nose seriously the other day, Marjorie 
winked very hard, then, running with Ara- 
mantha to her mother, she sobbed, ‘O 
mamma, I don’t mean to cry, I don’t mean 
to; but my tears have all come unfastened.”’ 


Little Arthur, aged three, was a notorious 
little runaway. On being asked his name, 
he always insisted that it was Baby. ‘‘But,” 
said I one day, “‘what does mamma call you?” 
He replied with great earnestness, ‘‘Arfur- 
tum-here!”’ 


Fresh milk is good; fresh milk 
and Mellin’s Food is better. 
Try it with your baby. 


Whether you nurse your baby or use Mel- 
lin’s F you will find our book, “The 
Care and F of Infants," very useful. 


Simply write forit. It will be sent free. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Good News. 
The Wing of Faith. 


O bird of God! unto the saint 
Thou stretchest out thy wing : 

Strong in thy strength, he will not faint, 
But, ever rising, sing. 


Strongest of wingéd creatures thou, 
Great eagle of our God! 

From what vast eyrie bendest now 
Where feet have never trod, 


To watch the world of waiting men, 
And soothe their tired eyes, 

To lift them out of earthly ken 
Into thy mysteries? 


Where, eagle of the Lord! hast borne — 
Into what unknown bliss— 

The weary ones from beds of thorn, 
The dear ones that we miss? 


Out in the dark we follow thee, 
We seek the setting sun. 

What untold glories shall we see 
Before the flight be done! 


O bird of God! unto the saint 
Thou stretchest out thy wing : 
Strong in thy strength, he shall not faint, 
But, ever rising, sing. 
— Annie Fields. 


Right or Wrong. 


In a sermon which I preached on the 3d 
of November, I quoted the important word 
of a gentleman of very large experience, who 
said that the boys and girls of our time are 
not encouraged to a sense of duty. I took 
acolumn of the Register at the same time 
to discuss that question. In that sermon I 
said :— 

“When I find forty boys enlisting them- 
selves in an organization which they call the 
‘Eliot Horrors,’ which exists apparently 
for the purpose of stealing fruit and break- 
ing glass in the neighborhood of the square 
which is named in honor of the apostle Eliot, 
whose name they take for their fraternity, I 
feel that in their education, as my friend said, 
the idea of duty was neglected. 

“Then I go back a little into the school sys- 
tem. One of those boys is said to be at the 
head of his class. Why is he at the head of 
his class? Has he been good to the little 
boys, has he told the truth under great stress 
of temptation, has he allied himself to the 
side of order in the petty social arrangements 
of the school? Is he at the head of the class 
because he is a good boy? No! he is at the 
head of the class because he is a bright boy. 
He can commit a list of names to memory in 
a third part of the time which the boy at the 
foot of the class spends on the same list with- 
out success. He can demonstrate the square 
of the hypothenuse better than half the boys 
in his division can. Therefore, he is rated in 
the school as nuniber one. And, if I go over 
to the university and ask who receives the 
highest honors of Harvard College, cum laude 
maxima, I find just the same thing,—that it 
is intellectual brightness to which the Uni- 
versity gives its honors, and that virtually 
no inquiry is made as to the moral character 
of the person honored. When I was an over- 
seer of the college, a man was turned out of 
college because he had stolen his neighbor’s 
clothes. There was punishment for moral 
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delinquency; but, when I inquired whether 
any effort had been made in the college to 
encourage him in keeping the eighth com- 
mandment of the Decalogue, I found that the 
efforts of Harvard University in that direc- 
tion were confined to saying to him that, if he 
chose to attend chapel for thirteen minutes 
every day, he would have a certain chance 
to know what were God’s commands, but 
he need not go unless he wanted to. And 
this was the whole of the moral training 
given him,” 

I believe it is because I said this that a 
friend much better acquainted than I am 
with the French public system of education 
has sent me the text-books on morals which 
are now used in the public schools of France 
It will interest the American reader to see 
what are the titles of these books. I should 
be sorry if the mere catalogue of their names 
might not stimulate some reader of these 
lines to order them from his foreign corre- 
spondent. 

They are of different grades, beginning 
with books for the little children and passing 
up to elaborate discussions of moral science 
for the high schools of what France calls 
“secondary instruction.’ By this phrase 
they mean what we call the work of high 
schools, 

I do not pretend to review this large series 
here. For our present purpose it is enough 
to say that such books exist, that the French 
schools use such books as a part of their work- 
ing course as regularly as they use books of 
arithemetic or geography. My friend has 
sent me thirteen books. I shall be glad to 
call them to the attention of the Educational 
Convention which is to meet in Boston in 
July. But here is a catalogue of the titles:— 

J. Cur® and F. Houzenie. A summary 
of lessons in Morals for the Primary School, 
by J. Curé, inspector of primary education, 
and F. Houzelle, instructor. The ninth edi- 
tion. Entered upon the list of books fur- 
nished gratuitously by the city of Paris to 
the schools of its communes. 

MLLE. JURANVILLE. She is a member of 
the Council of the Department of Loiret, A 
Manual of Moral Education and Civic Instrue- 
tion for the use of young girls. Conformed 
to the official programme. Forty engrav- 
ings. 

E. CazEs, inspector-general, Primary and 
Elemental Course for Schools in Moral and 
Civic Instruction. 

J. GRarRD, rector of the Academy of Mont- 
pellier. Morale. Seventh edition. A vol- 
ume in the Library of the Superior Primary 
Schools. ? 

P.-D. PONTSEVREZ. A Practical Course 
of Morals for the fourth class. Conformed 
to the Programme of 1891. 

M. A. MézrbrEs. Moral Education, Civic 
Instruction for the use of the primary schools. 
Eighth edition, a 

G. MANUEL. A new book of practical 
Morals for the use of schools and families, 

M. V&ss107, inspector-general of primary 
instruction, Course and Method in Moral 
Education. 

Cu. Apam. A Course of Practical Morals 
for the third year in the second course for 
young men, 

PAuL JANET. Elements of Scientific Phil- 
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osophy and of Moral Philosophy for the Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

F. J. A Course of Philosophy for the Use 
of the Catholic Children of the schools. 

Emme Borrac. An Elementary Course 
of Philosophy. Conformed to the last pro- 
grammes. This is the seventeenth edition, 
and was published not long ago, 

F, LAPEYRE. Lessons in Morals. 

This catalogue alone is enough to show 
the interest which the French Republic takes 
in moral instruction; and in all the radicalism 
of the ruling bodies of France at this time 
they have found it possible to include courses 
as elaborate as these in the work of the 
schools, 

Our older readers will remember a con- 
certed effort which was made nearly twenty 
years ago, in which the Register interested 
itself for an arrangement almost official for 
similar training in the public schools of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘The proposal made at that time 
by a clergyman well known in our commu- 
nity sought for the establishment of reading 
books to be used in the schools with special 
reference to moral instruction. In these 
books the first series was to be for little chil- 
dren, who had only lately learned to read. 
It was what we called a primary course. 
The second was for children of what we call 
the grammar schools. The third was for the 
young people in the high schools. It was 
proposed that lessons for reading in each 
course should not be intended specially to 
make children laugh or to teach them to de- 
claim, but that they should carry with them 
the instruction in the foundations of morals 
and, indeed, the details of duty in daily life. 

Many gentlemen and ladies, who will read 
these lines engaged themselves actively in the 
preparation of these three text-books, The 
committee, of which my sister Ijcretia was 
the chairman, finished its work, and the book 
was published. It was published with her 
own name, with the title ‘Stories for Chil- 
dren,” containing single lessons in morals. 
It has been a useful book in the schools 
since, but it did not have the weight of 
course which it would have had, had it 
been, as it was intended, one of a series 
of three parts leading from stage to stage. 

The two books for larger children naturally 
required more time and effort. Perhaps it 
is fair now to say that even too much effort 
was put upon them. The gentlemen en- 
gaged upon them entered upon the task with 
the spirit which it required; but, before 
either of these two readers was completed, 
the distinguished gentleman who was in- 
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trusted with the whole scheme died himself. 
Such was, so far as I know, the end of the 
very promising effort to secure something 
better in the way of reading for children in 
the schools than the Flight of Darius Green, 
or the reproduction of the funny stories from 
the newspapers. 

I have already said in this column that I 
hope the Convention of Teachers to be held 
in July will not wholly turn its back on the 
great question of the effect which the public- 
school system works upon the character of 
the children whom the State intrusts to its 
schools. If that convention could designate 
a similar advisory board which would itself 
take the oversight of some such system of 
education as the French Republic has found 
possible, it would do much to justify the ex- 
istence of such annual meetings. 

We cannot say often enough that instruc- 
tion is not education. But, to tell the sad 
truth, a good many reports of superintend- 
ents and supervisors seem to imply that they 
think that, if they instruct the children, they 
have educated them. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Rev. Alfred Altherr of Basie Switz- 


erland. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Among the distinguished visitors who are 
to be with us during the coming anniver- 
saries as guests of the American Unitarian 
Association is one whose rank as a preacher 
and man of literature in his own country, 
and eminent services to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, entitle him to a cordial recep- 
tion and entertainment at our hands. Rev. 
Alfred Altherr is the senior pastor of St. 
Leonhardt’s Church in Basle, Switzerland, 
and a prominent member of the liberal wing 
of the Swiss Protestant Church. He comes 
to us a delegate from the Swiss Verein 
fiir freies Christentum, which was formed 
in 1871, and has branch associations in the 
various cantons of the republic. In its prin- 
ciples and aims, it is in close affinity with 
our American Unitarian movement; and it 
is hoped that Mr. Altherr’s visit and ad- 
dresses at our anniversaries may pave the 
way to a more friendly and effective co-op- 
eration between these two branches of the 
liberal church. ; 

Aside from this, our Swiss visitor has 
a peculiar claim upon our regard as the 
author of the German Life of Theodore 
Parker, an admirably written and hand- 
somely printed volume of 400 pages, which 
appeared in St. Gallen, Switzerland, in 1894. 
his book was truly a labor of love, an ex- 
pression of Mr. Altherr’s personal enthu- 
siasm for one whom he had never seen in 
the body, the citizen of a country he had 
never visited, but to whose writings he felt 
himself profoundly indebted at a critical 


period of his own intellectual and spiritual 


development, and to whose character and 
life, as and by the biographies of Weiss, 
Réville, and Frothingham, he felt himself 
drawn in sympathy and admiration. The 
sources from which Mr. Altherr obtained 
= his truly remarkable knowledge of Parker’s 
career were, as he frankly confesses, mainly 
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these earlier biographical works. 


compilation. It is a well-arranged and 
skilful presentation of the incidents of Mr. 
Parker’s life, accompanied with studies of 
his theological opinions, his reformatory 
activities, and his moral motives, which 
display not only a surprising control of 
his biographical material, but a rare and dis- 
criminating insight into the great intellectual, 
social, and political movements of the 
generation of which Mr. Parker was so dis- 
tinguished a representative. 

In a more recent book, entitled ‘““Becken- 
fridli,” which has become very popular in 
Switzerland, Mr. Altherr has given us a 
charming semi-biographical account of his 
own early life. He describes, with alternate 


pathos and tenderness, the career of a poor. 


Swiss boy in a little village far up in the 
mountains, his bitter struggles with poverty 
and temptation, his defeats and sorrows, 
his victories and joys, his gradual acquire- 
ment of an education, and dawning conscious- 
ness of religious power, and dedication to 
the ministry. Through all the narrative 
runs the delicious humor with which the writer 
is rarely endowed, so that laughter follows 
hard upon tears in the perusal of his story. 
The narrative ends with his entrance into 
his first pulpit charge. But those who know 
Mr. Altherr’s heroic witness for modern re- 
ligious ideas in that conservative stronghold, 
Basle, where he was for a time the only radi- 
cal preacher, and shunned and antagonized 
by the ruling orthodox element, will find 
additional reason for their admiration of 
the man and the minister. He has lived to 
find himself universally respected even by 
his theological opponents, to be surrounded 
with other ministers of like liberal opinions 
in religion, and to address responsive con- 
gregations in the large and splendid church 
which the city of Basle has recently erected 
for him and his parishioners in a newer part 
of the city. Built in the Romanesque style, 


But his 
own account of the great Boston preacher 
and reformer is much more than a mere 
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the imposing structure, which in external 
appearance reminds one of Trinity Church 
in Boston, rises in handsome parklike grounds 
around which sweep great boulevards lead- 
ing to the ancient gates of the city. 

A little story by Mr. Altherr, ‘The Fatal 
Alms,” deals with the problem of modern 
charity administration, and so effectively 
displays the evils of unwise almsgiving 
that it has recently been dramatized and 
acted in the interests of the charity organ- 
ization movement. As editor of the Swiss 
Protestantenblatt, our coming visitor exer- 
cises a more extended influence for liberal 
religion, and his weekly Rundschau, or 
survey of the religious situation, is one of 
the marked features of that journal. 

Such is the distinguished guest whom we 
are to entertain and for whom we: bespeak 
the friendly interest of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship. 


Emerson and the Second Church. 


The Boston newspapers have so persis- 
tently written, “Emerson was the minister 
of the Second Congregational Church,” that 
I fear, among those unacquainted with the 
facts, the impression will go abroad that 
he had nothing to do, in any official way, 
with one of the existing Unitarian churches. 
Let me say that the Second Church in Bos- 
ton (established in 1649) is the church 
over which he was the pastor. That church 
is located in Copley Square, Boston; and 
on Sunday morning, May 24, the exercises 
will be devoted almost exclusively to Em- 
erson as a preacher. On that same after- 
noon the united Young People’s Societies 
will hold a general meeting, at which Dr. 
Crothers will speak. The congregation of 
the Second Church is indebted to the Young 
People for the fine marble bust of Emerson 
which adorns the west transept, and which 
one of his children, on seeing, said was the 
most natural and lifelike of any so far made. 

Tuomas VAN NESS 
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Anniversary Week Programme. 


HOSPITALITY. 

Room 3 of the Association Building will be 
open each day from 8 A.M. to 6 P.M., for the 
convenience and comfort of delegates. All 
are invited to register upon arrival. 

The luncheons, served at the Bulfinch 
Place Church, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are provided for 
those delegates who have accepted the in- 
vitation of the committee, and whose en- 
tertainment in the suburbs makes a mid-day 
luncheon in the city an essential part of the 
hospitality. To increase the social value of 
the luncheons, some fifty additional tickets 
are provided for other delegates. ‘The hos- 
pitality is limited by the resources; but dur- 
ing the’ five days there will be opportu- 
nity to serve many, and delegates that are 
not accommodated on one day may be pro- 
vided for on another. ‘The admission tickets 
should be secured at the desk in Room 3 be- 
fore going to Bulfinch Place. 


Monpay, May 18, 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Austin 
S. Garver of Worcester, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall. Address by Prof. 
George Foot Moore, D.D., on the subject, 
“‘The Signs of the Times in the Congregational 
Churches.” 

2.30 P.M. ‘Public meeting of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Jiberal Chris- 
tian Women at the South Congregational 
Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets. Sub- 
ject, ‘Our Field of Work.” Addresses by 
Rev. Marie Hoffendahl Jenney, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Mrs. W. N. Evans, Montreal, Can.; 
and Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

4 P.M. The ministers are invited by the 
Worcester Association to meet in Channing 
Hall to consider the matter of Ministerial 
Relief. 

5.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union of Boston at the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street. Supper 
at 5.30, open to members and visitors 
holding tickets. Business meeting and ad- 
dresses at 6.30 P.M. (open to the public). 

8 TO 10 P.M, INFORMAL RECEPTION AT 
THE HOTEL -~ VENDOME, CORNER OF Darrv- 
MOUTH STREET AND COMMONWEALTH AVE- 


NUE. Rev. Dr. Epwarp EvERETr HAuE, 
REv. ROBERT COLLYER, AND REv. Dr. 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT WILL RECEIVE. 


TurEspay, May 109. 

9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The communion service will be conducted by 
Rev. Howard N. Brown. Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., will give the address. 

10 AM. Annual business meeting of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women in the South 
Congregational Church. Annual reports, 
election of officers, and a general conference 
of Alliance workers. 

10.30 A.M. Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference, chapel of Arlington Street 
Church. Address by Rev. William C. Gan- 
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nett of Rochester, N.Y. Open to ministers 
only. 

2.30 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION IN 
TREMONT TEMPLE. Delegate and life mem- 
bers will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 
The galleries will be open to the public. 
The opening service of worship will be con- 
ducted by Rev. W. L. Beers of St. John. 

Order of business will probably be adopted 
as follows, and the Association will be asked 

1. To appoint a business committee and 
provide for the introduction of business. 

2. To hear the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. , 

3. To elect officers and directors for the 
ensuing year. 

4. To consider the report of the Committee 
on Retiring Allowances, specially assigned to 
this meeting. 

5. To act upon the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections laid over from the last 
annual meeting. 

6. To hear the report of other standing 
committees and recommendations from the 
board of directors. 

7. To hear, discuss, and act upon the re- 
port of the Committee on Business. 

8. To transact all business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

7.30 P.M. SERVICES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 
IN TREMONT TEMPLE. No tickets will be 
necessary, and no seats will be reserved. ‘The 
worship will be conducted by Rev. A. J. 
Coleman and Rev. John A. Savage. Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia will 
preach the Anniversary Sermon. Music will 
be furnished by a chorus from the Boston 
Singing Club, under the direction of Mr. H. G. 
Tucker. Mr. B. B. Gillette, organist. Spe- 
cial programmes will be distributed at the 
meeting. ; 


WEDNESDAY, May 20. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Will- 
iam F. Skerrye of Saco, Me. 

10 AM. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION IN TREMONT 
TEMPLE. Delegates and life members will be 
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admitted by ticket to the floor. ‘The galleries 
will be open to the public. The opening 
worship will be conducted by Rev. A. M. Rih- 
bany of Toledo, Annual address of the 
president, reports of the secretary, treasurer, 
librarian, and the secretary of the trustees of 
the Church Building Loan Fund. 

Presentation of foreign visitors and dele- 
gates from allied organizations. Addresses 
by Rey. Alfred Altherr, St. Leonard’s Church, 
Basle, Switzerland, Mr. T. Thorwaldson, 
secretary of the Icelandic Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Henry Williamson of Dundee, 
Scotland, and Rev. Frank O. Hall of New 
York. 

Consideration of unfinished business, 

2.30 P.M. Addresses on “Our Opportuni- 
ties and Obligations,” by Rev. F. V. Haw- 
ley, Chicago, Ill, Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y., Prof. Frederic N. Noa, 
Havana, Cuba, Rev. David Utter, Denver, 
Col., and others. 

Final business. 

7.30P.M. PUBLIC MEETING of the American 
Unitarian Association, Addresses on ‘The 
Common Inheritances and Duties of Congre- 
gationalists,” by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D.D., Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., dean 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and Pres- 
ident Wm. J. Tucker, D.D., of Dartmouth 
College. Music by the chorus choir, under 
the direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker. Special 
programmes will be distributed at the meet- 
ing. 

THURSDAY, May 21. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Robert 
J. Hutcheon of Ottawa, Can. 

10.30 AM. The third annual meeting 
of the Unitarian Historical Society will be 
held in Channing Hall. An address will 
be given at 11 A.M. by Rev. Alfred Altherr, 
pastor of St. Leonard’s Church, Basle, 
Switzerland. Subject, ‘The Origin and 
Growth of Liberal Churches in Switzerland.” 

12.30 P.M. Reunion and luncheon of the 
Meadville Alumni Association, at Copley 
Square Hotel, corner Huntington Avenue 
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and Exeter Street. Address by President 
Southworth. 

2 p.M. Annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, chapel of the Sec- 
ond Church, Copley Square, for reports, elec- 
tion of officers, and conference. Informal 
reception at 2; business at 2.30 P.M. 

2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Children’s Mis- 
sion to the Children of the Destitute at Ar- 
lington Street Church. Organ recital, 2.30-3, 
Mr. B. L. Whelpley. Singing by the Har- 
vard Quartette. Addresses by Rev, Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

3 p.M. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at King’s Chapel. Pres- 
ident Charles F. Dole will preside. Business, 
election of officers, and addresses by Rev, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, on ‘‘Present Conditions 
in Temperance Reform,” Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, and others. 

3.30 P.M. The business meeting of the 
Free Religious Society of America for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, 
etc., in the small hall of the Parker Memo- 
rial building. 

4.30 P.M. Special meeting of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union at First Parish 
Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge. Miss 
Edith L. Lesley will conduct a kindergarten 
class, followed by a talk by Dr. Crothers. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in Second Church, 
Copley Square. The president, Mr. John 
Haynes Holmes, will preside. Addresses will 
be made by Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., on 
“Young People and the Church,” and Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, on ‘‘What has the Liberal 
Faith to offer to Young People?” Music by 
the chorus choir of the Second Church. 


Fripay, May 22. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
‘The service will be conducted by Rev. Ernest 
W. Hunt, Bangor, Me. 

10 A.M. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at King’s Chapel. 
Addresses by Rev. Edward A. Horton, pres- 
ident of the society, subject, ‘“The Secret 
of Successful Sunday-school Teaching”; Miss 
Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, subject, ““The Need of Religious Educa- 
tion’; Rev. J. C. Perkins, Portland, Me., 
subject, “The Study of Church History”; 
Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of Journal of 
Education, Boston, subject, ‘‘Sunday-school 
Standards in the Twentieth Century.” 

2 p.m. Public meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society at King’s Chapel. 
Addresses by Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., 
Lynn, Mass., subject, “The Minister and 
the Sunday-school’; Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, Boston, Mass., subject, ‘“‘Compar- 
ative Values’; Mr. John O. Norris, head- 
master of Charlestown High School, subject, 
“‘The Graded System in Sunday-schools” ; 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass., sub- 
ject, “The Religion of Childhood.” 

6p.M. UNITARIAN FESTIVAL AT TREMONT 
TempLe. George Wigglesworth, Esq., presi- 
dent of the Boston Unitarian Club, will pre- 
side, Addresses by Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 

: Technology, Rev. Franklin C, Southworth, 
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president Meadville Theological School, Prof. 


Edward C. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School, and Hon. James O. Lyford, United 


States naval officer of the port of Boston. 


Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at 
the bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke & 
Co., Park Street, corner of Tremont Street, 
on and after Monday, May 18, between 
the hours of nine and four o’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second 
Balcony tickets, $1; remainder Second Bal- 
cony, 50 cents, for those who feel interested 
only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and 
evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 


SATURDAY, MAy 23. 


10 A.M. Morning session. The thirty- 
sixth annual convention and festival of the 
Free Religious Association of America will 
be held in Parker Memorial. ‘The Relig- 
ious Influence of Emerson’; opening ad- 
dress, by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, president 
of the Association, on ‘‘Emerson and the 
Founding of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion”; “Emerson as a Religious Force,” 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham; ‘‘Person- 
ality in Emerson’s Religious Thought,” 
Rev. Charles Francis Carter; ‘“The Friend 
of those who would live in the Spirit,’’ Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer; ‘‘Emerson’s Radi- 
cal Conservatism,” Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

2.30 P.M. Afternoon session. “Relig- 
ious Education”: “The Theological School 
of the Future,’ Prof. George F. Moore; 
“The Sunday-school of the Future,” Rev. 
Edward Cummings; “Religion in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” Mr. George H. Martin; ‘“The 
Rational Use of the Bible,”’ Prof. Henry S. 
Nash. 

6 p.m. The Free Religious Festival will 
take place at the Quincy House, Brattle 
Street, 6 P.M. Supper at seven o’clock. 
Speaking at eight o’clock. Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson will preside; and there will be ad- 
dresses by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. 
Francis E. Abbot, Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 
Dr. Edward W. Emerson, Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Rev. Daniel 
Evans, and others. 


SuNnpDAy, May 24. 


The Unitarian churches of Boston will 
hold services in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

4.30 P.M. Service in the Second Church, 
Copley Square, in commemoration of Em- 
erson’s birth, under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Address 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge. Music by the chorus choir of the 
Second Church. 

7.30 P.M. Emerson anniversary exer- 
cises in Symphony Hall. Hon. George 
F. Hoar will preside. Rev. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, D.D., will act as chaplain. An 
address will be given by President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, and a poem 
by Prof. George E. Woodberry of Columbia 
University. Choral music by the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, 

This meeting is in charge of a Citizens’ 
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Committee. Tickets have been placed for 
public distribution at Herrick’s, Copley 
Square. 


(Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Anniversary Week. 


Everything seems to be well in hand for 
Anniversary Week. More meetings than 
ever, and it is to be expected the quality 
will be none the poorer. It is quite striking 
to see how the various activities of the Uni- 
tarian denomination have multiplied in the 
past five or ten years. While the old-time 
salient, exciting features are somewhat absent 
from Anniversary Week, there is really more 
general participation, more meetings, more 
addresses, more reports, more representative 
conditions, than in the previous era. What 
all this activity may mean remains for the 
future to disclose. If it is rightly gathered 
up, and earnestly embodied in working 
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power, then the multiplicity of meetings 
will find its creditable result. 

In this increase of denominational con- 
sciousness there does not seem to be any 
tendency to limitations or bigotry. It is 
rather an expression of the modern co-opera- 
tive spirit. We are called upon by some of 
our friends to show our capacity for adjust- 
ment to other denominations. We are told 
that our peculiar mission has disappeared, 
and we must assist in the general reorgan- 
ization of Christian forces. I do not see any 
objection to this demand. On the other 
hand, it strikes me as the right note to sound, 
Unitarianism has always tried to unify and 
combine that which was discordant. We 
have tried to be the interpreter for elements 
that misunderstood each other, looking to a 
common basis. This has always been our 
mission, and is still our great errand. 

To this end the two meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, on Friday, 
May 22, will be devoted. I do not believe 
any speaker will come with any other desire 
or purpose. There will be representatives 
of various denominations, so that we may 
hope to have a “chorus of faith.” More 
than that, we expect sagacious advice and 
rallying appeals as to religious education, 
This is really the prime subject of the hour. 
It leads all the others. Civic welfare, church 
prosperity, and individual character are wait- 
ing for the larger and better religious educa- 
tion throughout the land. In another col. 
umn will be found the programme of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society meetings, and 
to that I refer all who are interested—and 
who are not?—for full information. It will 
be noticed that Friday, and not Thursday, 
as heretofore, is the day. As a prelude to 
the Eastern meetings is the gathering of the 
Western Conference at its Fifty-first Annual 
Meeting, to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., May 
12-15. I shall be in attendance, and intend 
to bring back to the East a report of the 
spirit and condition of our churches in that 
region. The workers in our faith at the 
Middle West are often widely scattered, 
hence, when they do rally, their sessions 
are generally marked by enthusiasm. It is 
not always safe to judge results by numbers 
in these cases, I have often attended ses- 
sions of limited numerical character in the 
West which yielded a great supply of spiritual 
caloric. 

The twenty-seventh thousand of “A Book 
of Song and Service” has just come from the 
press. Orders were waiting, so that quite a 
portion of the edition has already been ap- 
proptiated by Sunday-schools,. There has 
been an unforeseen benefit arising from this 
book, owing to its general use. ‘The Sunday- 
schools sing the same songs, are bound to- 
gether by the ritual, and understand the 

same references. -Thus indirectly does some 
simple device answer a great purpose. Our 
Sunday-schools were in great need of this 
blending and combining, but no one would 
have specially forecast it as coming through 
a single publication. 

The hundredth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion and installation of Channing as pastor 
of the Federal Street Church, Boston, falls 
on June 1. A statue of Channing will be un- 
veiled on that day in the Public Garden, 
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Boston. Some Sunday-schools may hold a 


service, on the Sunday preceding, in recog- 
nition of Channing and his leadership. The 


Unitarian Sunday School Society has pub- 
lished a half-tone portrait of Channing which 
might be used at such a time, a copy given 


to each scholar. The size of the slip is six by 
Price fifty cents per 


four and a half inches. 


hundred copies. Epwarp A. Hor‘von. 


Report of the Directors’ Meeting. 


The May meeting of the directors was held 
May 4, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lord, Secrist, 
and Miss Parker. The secretary, 
Parker, read the report of the April meeting, 
which was accepted, 


The treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, then made 
his monthly statement, which was also ac- 


cepted. 


The president reported the publication of 
an Emerson set of leaflets, with full details 
They have 


as to their character and prices. 
been issued to assist the Sunday-schools to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
Emerson’s birth. 

The committee on the new lessons, “Life 


Studies,”’ offered through the chairman a 


prospectus intended to be published and dis- 
tributed Anniversary Week. This was dis- 
cussed, and in its final form adopted by the 
board. 

It was then reported, by a special commit- 
tee, that certain renovations in the book 
department of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society would be undertaken in July, 
the room brighter and more attractive, ‘The 
president announced reprints of Children’s 
Services for 1891, 1892, and 1894; also that 
there would be on sale in the book-room of 
the society cards entitled ‘My Discipline,” 
being adaptations of ‘Our Faith.” 

The question of inaugurating some lectures 
next season, under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, was then con- 
sidered by the directors. The whole ques- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Meet- 
ings. The president reported that he had 
accepted an invitation to speak before the 
Chicago Sunday School Union on Tuesday 
evening, May 12, on his way to the Western 
Conference at Milwaukee.” He also stated 
that Rev. Mr. Van Ness would go to New 
York, as the representative of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and address the New 
York Sunday Schoo] Union in a demonstra- 
tion lesson on “Our Faith,” May 22. 

The question as to establishing Sunday- 
schools which may in turn become churches 
was then informally considered. ‘The Com- 
mittee on Outlook’ and Missions reported 
that such a movement seemed very desirable 
and worthy of earnest consideration. No 
action was taken. It was moved and voted 
that Mr, Horton and Mr. Billings be author- 
ized to proceed with the publication of ma- 
terial now on hand, a series of cards, which 
combine pictures of our Unitarian leaders 
with a brief biographical statement and ap- 
propriate quotations from each subject, these 
to be published in convenient size. ‘There 
being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. Louisa P. PARKER, Clerk. 


Young People’s Religious 
nion. 


I desire to call the attention of all of our 
members to the meetings of the Religious 
Union which are to be held in Boston this 
coming week, 
in the Programme. 

The business meeting is this year one of 
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making 
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especial importance, owing to the numerous 
amendments to our constitution and by-laws 
which have been offered for consideration. 
These proposed changes involve the most 
radical alterations in our present organiza- 
tion, and therefore call for a full and serious 
discussion. It is highly important that all 


— 


of our unions should be represented at this _ 


meeting, and that the delegates present 
should be ready to consider and vote on the 
proposed amendments with intelligence and 
forethought. 

And the Annual Rally upon Thursday 
evening,—let that be marked by large num- 
bers and spontaneous enthusiasm. ‘This is 
our only opportunity to come together in one 
great jubilee meeting, and bear witness to our 
unfailing devotion to our cause. Let us all 
be present then, and do our share toward 
making the occasion one big, triumphant 
success! 

Joun Haynes Homes, President. 


The Cudworth Guild of East Boston held 
a most successful rally on May 3. The church 
was crowded, and every one enjoyed the in- 
spiring addresses of Rev. B. R. Bulkeley of 
Beverly and Rev. Peter N. Goldsmith of 
Salem. The music was a special feature 
of the programme. ‘ 

Plans for the large fair to be held in the 
fall. are now actively under way. Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd of Dorchester has kindly 
consented to be chairman, and now every 
one must give her loyal support. 


PAUL THE MAN. ; rae 4 


Of all the men of the New Testament we 
know most about Paul. Not even of Jesus 
are we so well informed. What we know of 
Jesus is a series of selected events and say- 
ings from his activity of certainly less than 
two years. With Paul, on the other hand, 
we not only have fairly full information of 
his Christian life of some thirty years,—al- 
most as long as Jesus’ whole life,—but we 
have at least seven of his own letters, which 
tell us very much of his life and his person- 
ality. 

Moreover, Paul is, after Jesus, the most im- 
portant man we meet in our New Testament: 
his life and_works are the most worthy of 
our study. He is, further, the most valuable 
and trustworthy of our New Testament wit- 
nesses. This is true largely because we 
kn6w so much about him, and know he is 
a man on whom we can rely, but also because 
he is the first one to write. Paul’s first 
letter which is kept for us (1 Thessalonians) 
is written at least a half-century before the 
latest Gospel (John’s), so the scholars tell us, 
and from fifteen to twenty years before the 
earliest Gospel (Mark’s), which indeed was 
not written till Paul had been some six years 
dead. Our other New Testament books are 
all later than Mark, some of them very much 


Business Notices. 


Girard, Pa.—It will be two years in September since 
we began the use of the Stars, and we find them now as at 
first a great help in keeping up the interest in the school 
and securing regular attendance.—Mrs. H. A. ABBOTT, 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 
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Germantown, Phila., the Old Fence at Yale and the Old 
Corner Bookstore, making over sixty subjects which this 
firm have brought out from the old Josiah Wedgwood 
Pottery in Staffordshire during the past fifteen years, and 
they have been sent to all parts of the civilized world. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
Unitarian Temperance Society. 


ANNUAL MEETINC, 


King’s Chapel, Thursday, May 21, 
at 3 P.M. 


Addresses by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, and others. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 


” day, May 27, at 5 P.M. 


(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 28, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rev. F. L. Goodspeed, of Springfield. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 29, at 12 M. 

Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 29, at 10 A.M. 
B. R. Burke ey, Sec’y. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


Seventy-sixth Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Two Sessions on Friday, May 22, at |0 a.m. 
and 2p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 


Morning Session, 10 A.M. 

Twenty-five-minute addresses by 

Rev. Edward A. Horton, President of the Society. 
Subject, “The Secret of Successful Sunday-School Teach- 
ing.” 

Miss Caroline Hazard, President of Wellesley 
College. Subject, “The Need of Religious Education.” 

Rev. J. C. Perkins, Portland, Me. Subject, ‘The 
Study of Church History.” 

Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of Journal of Educa- 
tion. Subject, “Sunday-School Standards in the Twentieth 


” 
Century." “afternoon Session, 2 P.M. 

Twenty-five-minute addresses by 

Rev. J. M. Pullman, D.D., Lynn, Mass. Subject, 
“The Minister and the Sunday School.” 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, Boston, Mass. 
Subject, “Comparative Values.” 

Mr. John O. Norris, Head-master of Charlestown 
High School. Subject, “The Graded System in Sunday 
Schools.” 

Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, Mass. Subject 
“The Religion of Childhood.” _ 

| Mr, 0. B. Youns, Organist. 

; The public cordially invited. 
te ima) 

®: 
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Young People’s Religious Union, 


Seventh Anniversary Meeting, 
SECOND CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Two Sessions on Thursday, May 21, at 
2 P.I1. and 7.30 P.I1. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 2 P.M. 


Business meeting, informal reception, yearly reports, 
election of officers, discussion of business. 


ANNUAL RALLY, 7.30 P.M. 

Special service. Addresses by the President, Mr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Frank O. Hall, represent- 
ing Universalist Y. P. C. U., on_‘* Young People and the 
Church,” and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York, 
on “ What has the Liberal Faith to offer to Young Peo- 
ple?’”’ Music by a chorus choir directed by Mr. H 
Tucker. Solo by Mrs. Louvis—E Bruce Brooks. 

EMERSON SERVICE. 


Second Church, Copley Square, Boston. 
Sunday, May 24, at 4.30. 


Special service. — 
Addresses by Mr. John aynes Holmes, President 
Y. P. R. U., Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge. Tribute to Emerson. Special music. 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 19 AND 20, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


from Emerson’s writings. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
seventy-eighth anniversary and hold its annual meeting 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, on 7wesday and Wednesday, 
May 19 and 20. ‘ 

Tuesday, May 19, at 2.30 P.M., Business Session. Dele- 
gates and life-members will be admitted by ticket to the 
floor. The galleries will be free to the public. Committees 
will be appointed. Committees on Nominations, Retiring 
Allowances, and Elections, will report. Officers will be 
elected for the ensuing year. Action will be taken upon 
the following proposed amendment to the By-laws: ““No 
person, after serving two complete successive terms as 
Director of this Association, shall be eligible for immediate 
re-election.”?, Members of the Association who wish to 
introduce business or resolutions are requested to give 
notice of their purpose to the Secretary as early as possible 
in advance of the meeting. 

7.30 P.M. Service of Public Worship. All seats free. 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
preacher. Service conducted by Rev. John A. Sav- 
age of Medfield and Rev. Albert J. Coleman of 
East Boston. Music. by a chorus choir directed by Mr. 
H. G. Tucker. 

Wednesday, May 20,at1o A.m. Annual meeting of the 
Association. Annual address of the President, reports of 
the Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and the Secretary of 
the Trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund. The 
following foreign visitors and other representatives will 
be present: Rev. Alfred Altherr, pastor of St. Leon- 
ard’s Church, Basle, Switzerland; Mr. Thorvaldur 
Thorvaldson, Jr., Secretary of the Icelandic Unitarian 
Association; Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., representa- 
tive of the Universalist General Convention; Mr. F. A. 
Edwards, F.R.G.S., Treasurer of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Society of London, England. 
Consideration of unfinished business. Floor reserved for 
life- members and delegates. 

2.30 P.M. Addresses on “Our Opportunities and Ob- 
ligations,” by Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Prof. 
Frederic M. Noa, Havana, Cuba; and Rev. David 
Utter, Denver, Col. Floor reserved for life-members 
and delegates. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting. Addresses on “The Common 
Inheritances and Duties of Congregationalists,”’ by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D.D., of Boston; Rev. Francis G. Pea- 
body, D.D., Dean of the Harvard Divinity School; 
President William J. Tucker, D.D., Dartmouth 
College, Hanover N.H. Music by chorus choir. 
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THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 22, 1903 


AT 6 P.M. 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Esq, will 
preside. 


Presipent HENRY S. 
PRITCHETT, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Rev. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH:, 
President of Meadville Theological School; Pror. 
EDWARD C. MOORE, of Harvard Divinity School ; 
and Hon. JAMES O. LYFORD, Naval Officer of the 
Port of Boston. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. CLarKE & Co., Park Street, corner of 
Tremont Street, on and after Monday, May 11, between 
the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$1.00; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day and the hour. 


The speakers will be: 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1903 


THE Fityourth Anniversary of the CHILDREN’S 
MISSION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DeEsTITUTE will be 
held at the Arlington Street Church in Boston, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, May 21, at 3 o’clock. 

A report of the work of the year will be made, with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

An organ recital by Mr. B. L. Whelpley from 2.30 until 
30’clock. Singing by the Harvard Quartette and by the 
children of the Mission. : 


~ 


Wiiiiam H. BA.tpwin, President. 
CHRISTOPHER R. E trot, Secretary. 


Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. George H. Badger, 


Secretary of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada, is 104 East 20th St., New York, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Brookfield, rth inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh 
George Trumbull, of Natick, and Bessie Sarah Albee, o 
Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


At Yarmouth, Me., roth inst., Rev. Oliver Kimball 
Crosby. f 

At Sherborn, 2d inst., Emily Dowse, widow of the late 
Bowen Adams, aged 66 years. 


MARY WEST FLETCHER. 


Mary West Fletcher, wife of Mr. Jonathan H. Fletcher, 
a highly respected merchant of Portland, Me., died, aftera 
brief illness, on April 19. She was a woman of unusual 
good-nature and helpfulness. Her generosity and kind- 
ness made a host of friends her debtors in the many years 
of her residence in Portland. She was the embodiment of 
human sympathy. The many works of charity and benev- 
olence with which she was associated were in great meas- 
ure shaped by her wisdom and careful attention. And the 
number of her private, unpublished benefactions was be- 
yond computation. She was a tower of strength in the 
Park Street Church, and later in the First Parish. She 
combined a fine religious spirit with a knowledge of prac- 
tical helpfulness. On Friday afternoon, April 24, a large 
number of friends met for a memorial service at the First 
Parish House. Words were spoken by the pastor and by 
many others, whose great gratitude and admiration had 
been created by her noble life of service. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 
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later. So Paul remains our earliest Chris- 
tian writer, and we, therefore, are most in- 
terested in him and what he has to tell 
us. 

Now, to learn of Paul the man, we must 
turn first of all to his own letters: a man’s 
letters always reveal the real man much 
better than do biographies of him by some 
one else. I do not believe any one can read 
Paul’s letters as he would read Stevenson’s 
letters or Martineau’s letters, which have 
recently been published, and not feel that 
here was one of the most wonderful men 
who ever lived. Many points of his person- 
ality stand out very prominently in these 
letters. Let us speak of but three. First 
there is the great affectionate heart of the 
man. See how he begins his letters, so 
much love for his churches and all the peo- 
ple in them, so much gratitude and joy over 
them, however many mistakes they have 
made, however they have troubled and 
grieved him. Take his first letter (1 Thes- 
salonians) and his last (Philippians). Both 
strike the same note: “Grace to you, and 
peace... . I thank my God at my every 
remembrance of you, making mention of you 
in my prayers with joy.” This note of grat- 
itude is seen even in the letter to the Romans, 
who are strangers to him, and in the first 
to the Corinthians, though he writes to 
reprove them. So everywhere we see Paul 
a man of wonderful, almost unbounded, af- 
fection, giving his whole effort, his life itself, 
for the churches so dear to him. 

This great-heartedness of Paul is only one 
side of his greatness of nature in every way. 
The earnestness and intensity of the man is 
seen in the vehemence with which he was a 
Jew no less than in that with which he was 
a Christian. He tells us (Gal. i. 13-15) that 
he “advanced in the Jew’s religion beyond 
many of mine own age among my country- 
men, being more exceedingly zealous for the 
traditions of my fathers.’’ It was this ex- 
ceeding zealousness that made him “‘perse- 
cute the church of God beyond measure.” 
But this same intensity of personality he 
carried over into his Christian activity, and 
there displayed a passion and fervor of ser- 
vice that is nothing short of astounding. It 
was this flaming Zeal that halted at no ob- 
stacle, that called nothing impossible, that 
dared and endured everything, more than 
conqueror in all,—it was this that made 
Paul the power he was. Few men are gifted 
with such devotion as this: few men have it 
wakened as Paul did. 

We get the whole secret of Paul’s devotion 
in what he tells us of his inner life before he 
became a Christian (Rom. vii. 14-25). ‘That 
intensity, that fervor, was as much a part of 
his inner life as of his outer. What a cry of 
despair is that, ‘‘Who shall deliver me out 
of this body of death?” and what a cry of 
triumph its answer, “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Master’’! 

After it pleased God to reveal his son in 
Paul, after Paul came under the appeal of 
the life of Jesus, and saw a way to save him- 
self by living as Jesus lived, then his devo- 
tion to the man who had thus helped him 
knew no bounds. Read all’ that he says of 
Jesus, and then realize that he is speak- 
ing of a man who has lain in his grave a 
quarter of a century, a man whom Paul 
never knew personally, and you will see 
how powerfully Jesus had affected him. 
He had given Paul a new conception of 
life, a new possibility for humanity, a 
new gospel of salvation through perfect 
manhood, 

Every reader of Paul will. be struck by 
new aspects of his personality. I have em- 
phasized these three, his large-heartedness, 
his earnestness, his devotion to Jesus, as 
fundamental: they primarily made him what 
he was, the greatest Christian preacher the 
world has known. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


MINISTERIAL Unron.— Annual meeting 
will be held in Channing Hall, Monday, 
May 18, at 10.30. Address by George Foot 
Moore, D.D. Subject, “The Signs of the 
Times in the Congregational Churches.” 
All ministers invited to attend and join the 
Union. Frank S. C. Wicks, Secretary. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION 
or Boston.—The regular meeting of the 
Union will be held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 
p.M., Monday, May 18. ‘The subject, ‘“The 
Welfare of the Sunday-school,”’ will be dis- 
cussed in three addresses by Rev. Alfred Free, 
Rev, Marie Hoffendahl Jenney, and Rev. 
Fred V. Hawley. On the afternoon of Thurs- 
day, May 21, from 4.30 to 6 p.M., the Union 
and its friends are invited to the First Par- 
ish Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
Miss Edith L. Lesley will conduct an exer- 
cise with her kindergarten class, and Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers will give a short ad- 
dress. : 


Meetings. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES.— 
The sixty-ninth annual meeting was held 
at Parker Memorial. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness presided. The report of the execu- 
tive committee was read by Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte. Courtenay Guild reported for 
Morgan Memorial Branch, Ernest Jackson 
for Bulfinch Place Church, F. O. North for 
Channing Church, Dorchester, Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks for North End Union, and Sumner 
H. Foster for Parker Memorial. The re- 
ports of these branches showed an unusu- 
ally active and prosperous year, the best, 
so far as equipment, zeal, and wide-reach- 
ing influence are concerned, in the history 
of the Benevolent Fraternity. The treas- 
urer, Mr. William P. Fowler, reported the 
total expenditures to have been $29,759.83, 
and the total receipts $23,568.58. ‘The 
deficit was occasioned by extraordinary 
expenditures in establishing Morgan Me- 
morial in its new home and reorganizing 
Parker Memorial as an institutional church. 
Bequests and gifts amounting to $38,896.45 
had been received during the year. ‘The 
following-named officers were elected: Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, president; Rev. Paul 
R. Frothingham, vice-president; William P. 
Fowler, treasurer; Rev. F. S. C. Wicks, re- 
cording secretary; Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
corresponding secretary; and Courtenay 
Guild, Frederick O. North, Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Ernest Jackson, Sumner H. 
Foster, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Arthur W. 
Moors, and Henry H. Sherman, directors. 


Churches, 


LEBANON, N.H.—Rev. John C.. Mitchell: 
The pastor has just finished a course of 
four sermons on the “Final Destiny of 
Man.” Easter Sunday the subject was 
“The Inherent Immortality of Man’; 
April 19, ‘““The Annihilation of the Wicked” ; 
April 26, ‘“The Dogma of Endless Punish- 
ment”; May 3, ‘The Rational Conception 
of Heaven.” ‘These sermons showed care- 
ful study and marked ability, and they 
received the thoughtful attention of many 

eople outside of the Unitarian parish. 

he Lebanon church is to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing Dr. E. E. Hale May 1o. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Church, 
F. A. Gilmore; Last year this church suf- 
fered an irreparable loss in the death of 
John B. Johnson, dean of the College of 


: 
» 
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HANDMADE 
SILVER GLASS 
For Dark Vestries and Class Rooms 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


83 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 
Sole Distributors 


Educational. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 
—_—_—— every kind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, 1361 Students from 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY _ College Graduates 
ree 


rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Boston. Nearly two 


hundred students. _ Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


For College Graduates one 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY tsi taunt ant 


$25 each. Meocated close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundre 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton -Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY frorel in the cata 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and laboratory 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred 


in attendance. 


students 
Elective 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
ping 8 A > 

sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. Address 


Dean, W. E, HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
c 


ourses, leading to the 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. For College ——————__________ 
raduates only. O; Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 


ns September 17. 
omerset Street. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid _ reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F, B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, West Newton. 
h Sept. y 
The Allen School. sth 222 Sept.24, 1092: 
Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a 
school. Boys and girls in separate families. New b 


ing Nov. 1, with nasium and swimming tank, Cata- 
logue. Address Hzap MASTER. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ESR. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


H Woodland Arye., WORCESTER, MASS. 

For Girls 18th year. a for any colleges Gen- 

eae Cle ae % 
jum. A 

Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 
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Engineering of the State University. Yet 
another has gone, Charles V. Bardeen, 
justice of the’Supreme Court, clean, able, 
democratic, beloved by all. The funeral 


was held from the church, and drew together’ 


a distinguished body of judges, lawyers, 
and representative citizens. Hon. Rob- 
ert G. Siebecker was elected to fill the va- 
cancy made by Justice Bardeen’s death. 
He is the president of our board of trustees. 
Another trustee is Charles Van Hise, just 
elected president of the University of Wis- 
consin. We have had the pleasure of a 
lecture by Frank Sanborn of Concord, 
Mass., upon ‘‘Emerson,” on April 25, which 
delighted a large audience. Mr. John H. 
Holmes addressed a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of our young people on the 26th. 
A reception followed at the pastor’s home. 
Every one was favorably impressed by 
Mr, Holmes, and much help was derived 
from his views upon the need and value 
of the young people’s organization. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Children’s Mis- 
sion from Dec. 1, 1902:— 


day-school, Unitarian Society, Norwell......+ $7.67 
(nore ee seng Brattleboro, Vt., a Christmas of- 


e ot See RE a perenne 10.45 
Howard Sunda feoesh BOStOn ss << vcdewevciececse 22.50 
° ape: POSTON coerce secre cece cere sere sens rece 10.00 
Sunday-school, St. Stephen’s, Lynn............++. 20.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, Taunton Se 25.00 
Sunday-school, Channing Church, Newton 65.53 
Sunday-school, North Society, Salem.... “a 34.52 
Sunday-school, First Parish, Dorchester. +s 150.00 
Sunday-school, Unitarian Society, West Somer- 
Cerrar eee ee 3.09 
anes meee Dr Rldaei ss cates otis one seteiys ts ccinces ee 10.00 
us Lothrop. .--. cree ecee cece cere cess eree were cece 25.00 
Miss Pn bey gag ee age re eae 1.00 
.and A. Morris Crosby, in 
7 ees and Mrs. Alfred T. Turner......+..-..0++ pies! 
Miss Abby W_Turner.. 10,00 
rs. Charles R. Hayden 15.00 
Miss Harriet L. Thayer 10.00 
A Friend in Keene, N.H. ate 2.00 
Miss Katharine Miles, Brattleboro, Vt....-.---+++ 15.00 
Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing (donation and hfe mem- 
bership), Dublin, N.H....... eee neee sesensceee 50.00 
The Wellesley Hills Junior Alliance from Ruth 
A, Harrington... .... cece sees ceesreeeeeee eens 5.00 
$404.76 


EASTER OFFERINGS 


From the following Sunday-schools, etc.: Arlington, 
$19.40; Chestnut Hill Chapel, $20.00; Wellesley Hills, 
$11.44; Peabody, $5.71; Taunton, $25.00; Howard Sun 
day-school, $18.00; Neponset, ay ok All Souls’, Rox- 
bury, $31.78; Brewster, $10.00; Wollaston, $20.05 ; Little- 
ton, $10.00; North Andover, $6.15; South atick, $4.26; 
Braintree, $10.18; Waltham, $16.64; Winchester, $10.24; 
Kennebunk, Me., $10.00; Hartford, Conn., $26.56; Graf- 
ton, $5.00; Bath, N.H., $2.00; Vineyard Haven, $3.50; 
Gloucester, $4.50; Keene, N.H., $10.00; New South 
, Boston, $10.00; Kingston, $4.00; East Bridge- 

water, $5.00; Templeton, $4.24; New Bedford, $5.00; 
Norton, $3.75; Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
$10.00; Belmont, $15.00; Belfast, Me., $1.00; Wayland, 
$4.63; Branklin Falls, N.H., $10.00; Brockton, $10.00; 
‘irst & * 
$io.00; Stoneham, $5.00; Barre, $2.75; First Parish, Cam- 
ridge, 

.H., $7.67; Tyngsboro, $2.30; New 
Tignes $7.47; 
N.H., 


20.00; M 
ghton, $5.49; 


; Dover, 
wat Holyoke, $5.00; Lancaster, N.H., 
hi ewport, R.I., $20.00; Farm- 
haron, $2.20; 


Lexington $6.00; Bolton $3.00; 
2.00; Cohasset, $10.25 Saco, Mes 85.20; Warts Bice 


.oo; Upton, $ . 

83; b .05; Woburn, $10.00; Canton, $8.57; 
$8; Figchbuna feild, $12.71; Revere, $5.00; Wen 
arwic 
543; Turner’s Falls 
+19} 
: Marblehead, $1.00; Waterville e., 
i eters- 


: B 

; indale, $9.09; Rome, $1.54; Ded- 

ay mere ale, fo Seabury, $7.57 Church 
Spencer, $7. ( Brighton, 
ter, $1.00; Concord, N.H., $20.00 ; 
Me. $5.00; First Parish, 

$5.04; Westboro, $1.55; D 
peveriy, $7-35 3 Somer- 

.44; Secon ure em 
aalvan, N.H,, $6.00. Total of 


an- 


H. PIcKERING, Treas., 
156 Oliver Street. 
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but $400. 


bevelled mirror, 


carved. Brass trimmings. 
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*9.50 


Steadily, year after year, we have reduced the price of this 
Five-Drawer Oak Chiffonniere, until this season we break all 
records by offering it at $9.50. 

Bear in mind that this is a thoroughly well-built piece. 
Our reputation is behind it,—the same reputation that has 
been built up on Chiffonnieres that have cost not $9.50, 


Here are five large drawers, all but the top one fitted with 
stout steel locks. 


There is a wide toilet top, with 20-inch 
adjustable. The frame and supports are 
Dust-proof finish. Stout casters. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit”) A LIVING FAITH 


- 1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘¢Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents, 
NOW READY: 


. The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children. 

A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Talking. 

What shall We do with Our [loney ? 

Hearing. 

Glad to be Alive. 

. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 

12. The Birth of Jesus. 


So mNanawy- 


(By Rev. Robert 


A Christmas Sermon. 


16. ‘*The Working [Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer.) 

20, Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. 

22. The Voices of the Dead. 


23. Religion and the Public Schools. 

24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 

25. ‘‘The Son of Man.’’ 

28. The Story of the Empty Tomb. (An Easter 
Sermon.) 

29. The Grace of God. (By Rev. John Cuckson.) 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.” 


il. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom ef God. 


13. Il. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Ill. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17.  Y. Jesus and the Father. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. VI. The Disciple and the Church. 


21. VIII. The Way of Jesus. 


26. IX. The Originality of Jesus. 

27. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

30. XI. The Common Faith of Christendom. 
3. Xil. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


32. Growing Things. (A Sermon for May.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Ce., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old a ager seem to have lost all foundations, Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty. The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — 

! Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” : 

_ ‘When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to stow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you... . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always to the ear thatis open. It is the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,— only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,— do the duty nearest you!’ eep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 


price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


596 The Christian Register 


- 
Pleasantries. mamma al 
Sgn Pittsburgh. 
The V isitor: “How isthe baby?” “Trained “ Pittsburgh. 
Nurse: “First-rate! He is getting so now I ee 
: : — ” gh 
can occasionally leave him with his mother. ANCHOR : 
Harper's Bazar. meneame } concianai 
Monsieur de France: “You wind up ze ATLANTIC proper ties. 
clock to make him go?” English tutor: BRADLEY 
“Exactly.” Monsieur de France: “Zen th 
what for you wind up ze beezness to make Se New Yak 
him stop?”—Exchange. JEWEIT 
A woman went into a Philadelphia book- ~~ i 
store, and asked for “Mark Twain's Oration UNION outside wear. 
on Julius Caesar.”” The clerk endeavored to SOUTHERN bi 
convince her that Mark Twain never wrote SHIPMAN — 
or delivered the oration in question; but she COLLIER 
Was sure she was right, and departed uncon- 
vineed, with the remark that she could prob- Ze 
ably find it somewhere else. RED SEAL 
“I suppose, colonel,”* remarked a citizen pita co 
to the president of the ice company one cold mops on ck Rewari 
morning last winter, “that you won't charge MORLEY ben 
us so much for our ice next Summer as you SALEM a a necessary. 
did last. You're getting a tremendous crop.’ CORNELL _— 
“We may have to charge more,” * stiffly re- EENTUCEY 2 atl 
sville. 


plied the president. “‘Think of the trouble 
and expense involved in cutting ice three 
feet thick!’ 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson lives 
in Cambridge next door to a Catholic priest, 
whose cow occasionally strays upon its neigh- 
bor’s lawn, inasmuch as no fence serves as a 
barrier. One day jhe priest asked Col. 
Higginson if he objected to the intrusion of 
the cow on his lawn, to which the colonel 


ALL SIZES 


replied: ““No, I have no serious objection to} Boston 

the cow. I only draw the line at papal 

bulls.” New York 
Bishop Williams of Connecticut, for years : : 

presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church Philadelphia 

in America, was never murried. He was : 

talking one day with a young man about a Chicago 

tax a Western State was trying to impose Louisville 


on bachelors, the tax to be increased a cer- 
tain per cent. for every ten years of bachelor- 
hood. “Why, bishop,” said the young man, 

“at your age } you would have to pay “about 
$100 a year.” “Well,” said the bishop, 
quietly, and in his old-time vernacular, “‘it’s 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


wuth it.” a 
The Church Times has the following, in- POST-ORFICE: 
spired by the announcement that the dio- Kendal Green, Mass. 


cese of Newcastle has presented the new 
Bishop of St. Albans with a motor car— 


“When Jacob was to Egypt called, 
The old man’s heart grew gay, 
Seeing the thoughtful Joseph’ s gift 

Of wagons for the way. 
Another Jacob leaves his home, 


MENEELY & CO, warsrviure 


GHIMES and PEAS CHURCH BELLS 


DRY, Estab. by A. Meneciy 1826 


(36) [May 14 1903, 


N’T be confused by all’ this talk 
about White Lead chalking, fo- 


this is one of its most desirable 


Pure White Lead properly 


applied will not crack, peel or scale, but | 
when it fails will do so gradually from 


It will protect whatever it is applied 
to as long as a vestige of the paint re- 
mains, and does not require to be scraped 
or burned off when repainting becomes 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


New England Mutual 


( HUR CH 0 R t A N S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


reat te SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS 


isin TES fees 


$3.043,038.27 

Liberal tracts to _ si and energy, with 
or withowt4 ses eater eae Here Massachu- 
setts. Apply to oe Omics Rawenal Room 5, No. 8 


Milk Stree! 
BEN]. F. poe reeidens 
STRR. Vice-President. 


AES 
nee PS TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


"FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


Mayfiower .......May2r Commonwealth... June 4 
New England. once dene tose tens buseweteeUapeote eee June it 
For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Southward to travel far; 
And filial piety provides 
A handsome motor car.” 


For Fine and 
Medium nabkine : ' 
Ing =Ses, 404, : 


GILLOTT Sa naar 
FOR SEMI-SLANT—10S89 TEE SENYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 

(Verticular), 1046 (Vertizraph), PE NS 
1087 (Mlultiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


For Vertical Writing - 105 
Court-House Serles. 14, 1065, 1066 and others, 


A physician who was slightly .deaf was 
summoned one night by a ring at his door- 
bell. He called through the speaking-tube, 
* Weill?” “Doctor,” said a voice in reply, 

“this is Harrison Yearick. I”— “Harri- 

son? Got the earache? Heat a brick, 
Wrap it in dampened flannel, and Keep it 
close to your ear till morning.” “But that) (EP ORCHARD — —Cottage, 10 rooms; pretty 
isn’t”— “That is all I should prescribe | po At?! 
for you if I should see you, Mr. Harrison. | Jexximcs, s5 Ames Building, B oston. 
Tf it isn’t better i in the morning, let me know. = 
Good- -night.” And, disdaining further con- 
versation, he crawled back to bed, while cetlers jn the healthfal suburbs 
Mr. Harrison Yearick went away to find 
another doctor. 


ae |, 


rian church 
s. READ. the founder, for par- 


commodations 
land J Write 
call huskies he offers to readers of this paper. 


HURCH 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 


PRICES. 


ARPETS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


- PRIN TERS 


H.PRay & SONS Co.. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Sev.aevisten St! ELE - 
- ' a ’ Cen 
: 7 s ra a a 


fireplace; near “— om Gepot; in = rae ‘Bold 

fa.sco, free and clear. 272 CONGRESS STREET, ey 

’ ’ e 
— ees \ 
is ures, ereeinces follo the Virgin- lg le Siew 
; HEALTH 3s, shown ta Sat ‘Sortie » ove a 

of Richmond. Town ac- BOSTON, — We eke 

in Va., at High- ~ , gtk AP 
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